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STATIRA. 


CHAP. I. 


H APPY, above many thouſands, not only 


of her ſex, but likewiſe of her equals, did 


Statira de B** ſeem to be on her entrance 
into her eighteenth year. Her fate ſeemed | 


an enviable one, for every advantage real and 


| imaginary appeared to combine in her favour. 


Rich, of an ancient and noble family, and by 


the death of two brothers, who died after 


they had attained the age of maturity, ſhe 


was become ſole heireſs of a large eſtate; 
her mind was open and liberal, her under- 


ſtanding ſolid, her heart good; and, as no 


expence had been ſpared on her education, 
B ſhe 
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ſhe had acquired thoſe talents and acoomplids- 
ments that uſually attach and fetter the 
hearts of men. She played on different in- 
ſtruments in a maſterly manner, and accom- 
panied them with her voice, which was har- 
mony itſelf; and, as drawing and painting 


were her favourite amuſements, ſhe excelled - 


in them both. She was likewiſe miſtreſs of 
the different languages that the ſphere ſhe 
moved in, and the opinion of the Beau- mond, 


made neceſſary; nor had Nature been ſparing 


of her bounty towards her, for her form and 
features, without being perfect, were ſuffici- 
ently pleaſing to have e without the 
adventitious advantages of birth and fortune. 
Her temper was mild and affable, her man- 
ners gentle and pleafing; and although ſhe 
knew, that to fet a juſt value on herſelf, was 
the fure way to gain, and retain the eſteem of 
others, ſhe was free from pride and affecta- 
tion; and that nothing might be wanting to 
render her felicity complete, ſhe received 
from her indulgent parents, who were con- 
vinced her prudence would prevent her mak- 


ing an improper choice, the permiſſion to 
diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe of her hand ani heart as inclination | 
directed. 

Nor did ſhe abuſe the confidence they pla- 
ced in her: ſhe felt the value of it, and uſed 


1t with a prudence and moderation that re- 


flected honour on herſelf, That a number of 
candidates, and among them men of exalted 
rank and fortune, would vie with each other 
to obtain ſo rich a prize, may eaſily be ſup- 
poſed. It was a thing of courſe that did not 
excite the leaſt wonder either in herſelf, or 
others; but that a Prince, who withed to ſhare 
his throne with her, was amongſt the num- 
ber of her admirers, was an offer, which, 

although it did not exceed her merit, did her 


expectations. 


The hereditary Prince of N** PER her at 
a ball, and the paſſion ſhe inſpired him with 
was ſo violent, that his parents were at laſt 


obliged to grant his wiſh, and allow him to 


make honourable propoſals to her. He, a 


handſome, and in many refpects an amiable 


young man, who but ſeldom let others feel 
that he expected to be a reigning Prince, did 


all in his power to gain her affection; and 


B 2 Statira 
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Statira was perhaps the only perſon of her 


rank in the German Empire, who would not 
have thought herſelf honoured by an alliance 
with him—an alliance, that all her friends ap- 
proved of, and which might indeed be called 
a ſplendid one. Her mother was particu- 
larly deſirous of its taken place, and did 
what ſhe could, without mak ing uſe of abſo- 
Jute perſuaſion, to bias her choice, by enume- 


1 ating the number of advantages that would 
accrue from it; and would frequently ſay be- 


tween jeſt and earneſt, * but you muſt own 
Statira, that your | Highneſs ſounds better 
than Madam or your Ladyſhip.” © 

But the ſound had no charm for Statira's 


ear, nor was her eye dazzled by the iplendour 


of his elevated rank; for ſhe was afraid, 
when time abated the ardour of paſſion, he 
might repent the ſacrifice he made. on her 


account, and think the honour of his hand 


was more than equivalent for the gift,pf her 
heart. That was the reaſon ſhe aſſigned 


to her friends for rejecting him; but in 


all probability, the principal cauſe was, 
that her affections were pre-engaged ; for as 


os 
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ſhe had given the Prince a polite, but 
deciſive refuſal, ſhe beſtowed her hand on 
Count Harton, whoſe birth and fortune near- 
ly reſembled her's ; and although he did not 
' poſſeſs thoſe ſuperficial advantages that a 

youthful mind often prefers to ſenſe and me- 
rit, he was not deficient of thoſe that con- 
ſtitute real worth. His perſon was tall and 
well-made, his face rather pleaſing than hand- 
ſome, his underſtanding ſolid and cultivated, 
and as he had travelled a good deal, and 
always frequented the beſt companies, he 
poſſeſſed the art of beginning a converſation 
with eaſe, and continuing it in a manner 
ſuitable and agreeable to the ſociety he was 
in. His free and independent ſpirit, which 
had induced him to refuſe ſeveral places that 
had been offered him by his Prince, rather 
preferring being maſter of his own eſtate, than 
ſervant at Court, was his greateſt recom- 
mendation to Statira's father, whoſe ſenti- 
F ments entirely correſponded with his in that 
'Z reſpect; and although Count Harton had 
not always in his youthful years been able to 
reſiſt the allurements of ſeduction and plea- 

#01 - ſure, 
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ſore, yet he had never committed a mean or 
diſhonourable a&tion. 'The ardour of youth 
was abated, for he had juſt attained his thirti- 


eth year when he paid his addreſſes to Statira; 
but although his love was as ſincere as ever 


miſed to be laſting, as it was founded on 
eſteem, and the knowledge of her worth; 
and when Statira bleſſed him with her hand, 
although many rivals envied him the prize he 
had gained, there were none that could ſay he 
was undeſerving of it. 


The firſt four years after their marriage 


py. The ſpring, ſummer, and autumn of each 
year were ſpent at different country-ſeats, 
and the winter in town, where Statira was 
univerſally admired, and the Count eſteemed; 
but in the country, ſhe was almoſt adored by 


children, two daughters and a ſon, 


_ warmed the heart of man, there was nothing 
romantic in his expreſſions, or manner of 
ſhewing his affection—an affection that pro- 


paſſed, as a ſummer's day, inexpreſſibly hap- 


the tenants and the poor. Their domeſtic 
happineſs was increaſed by the birth of three 
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The ſerenity of Statira's ited added to 
her beauty, and tinged her cheeks with the 
bloom of health: their mutual love was 
mentioned as exemplary, for each ſucceeding 
day ſeemed to faſten the band that united 
their hearts ſtill cloſer, It is true, the Count- 
eſs perceived that the huſband had ſometimes 
little caprices, or humours, that had eſcaped 
her notice in the lover; but they were eaſily 
removed, and, by endeavouring to make his 
wiſhes her's, it ſeemed as if one mind in- 
habited two bodies, 

But at the beginning of the af year, this 
amiable woman experienced that neither 
youth, riches, a guiltleſs heart, nor do- 
meſtic peace could ſhield her from misfor- 
tune ; for, within the ſpace of a few months, 
ſhe loſt both her parents; events which, ac- 
cording to the common courſe of nature, ſhe 
had reaſon to expect would have been pro- 
tracted many years. The ſorrow this reite- 
rated loſs occaſioned, was heart- felt and ſe- 
vere; nor did the large fortune ſhe became 
' miſtreſs of contribute in the leaſt towards 
drying a tear, or leſſening her affliction. She 
Ss. reſigned 


reſigned every thing to her huſband, nor 
would ſhe even permit him to augment the 
ſum that was fixed at the time of her mar- 


riage for her private uſe, which the aſſured 


him was more than ſufficient for her wants. 


Very little alteration was made in their man- 
ner of living ; their table, ſervants, and equi- 


page remained nearly the ſame, and the only 
pleaſure the increaſe of riches gave her, was 
that it enlarged her power of doing good, 
Towards the end of the ſame year, juſt as 
the bitterneſs of her ſorrow was beginning 
to abate, her heart was wounded anew by 
her huſband being ſuddenly ſeized with a 
dangerous illneſs ; for a putrid fever of the 
moſt malignant kind brought him to the 
verge of the grave. However, the goodneſs 
of his conſtitution, aſſiſted by the power of 


medicine, ſaved his life; but his recovery 


was ſlow, for a langour and temporary alie- 
nation of reaſon, the not unuſual conſequences 
of his diſorder, continued for a conſiderable 
time ; they were at laſt removed, or to ſpeak 
more properly, ſeemed to be removed, 

for 
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for in fact, they were more apparently, 


than really ſo; for a depreſſion of ſpi- 


Z rits, that ſoon degenerated into the molt ' 
gloomy hypochondry, baffled all the efforts 
of art to remove it, and made him, who 


might be ſaid to be ſeated in Fortune's lap, 


' miſerable, with a conſtitution to all appear- 


ances good, a mind capable of executing 
whatever he choſe to attempt, and an abund- 


ance of every thing that could contribute 
towards making life agreeable. Count Har- 


ton was moroſe, melancholy, and inactive; 


nothing could ſatisfy his ſullen caprices, nor 


enliven the gloom that corroded his mind: 
amongſt the four eſtates he poſſeſſed, he choſe 
that for his reſidence which was moſt analo- 
gone to his humour. 
'Harton Caſtle was an antique manſion, 
ſituated in a barren, remote, and mountainous 
part of the country. He never went to town, 


nor even admitted the viſits of his neigh- 


bours, and his jaundiced eye regarded every 
ſocial enjoyment that others ſhared with as 


much envy as a valetudinarian does a table 


covered 
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covered with dainties that he cannot partake 
of himſelf. 


The Counteſs's ſituation was extremely 
painful during his illneſs. She had done all an 


affectionate wife could do to alleviate the ſuf- 
terings of a huſband ſhe doated on ; ſhe had 


hardly ever left his bed-fide, and had attend- 


ed him day and night: his medicine and re- 


freſhments were adminiſtered by her, and 


when her attendants reminded her of her un- 


neceflarily expoſing herſelf to danger, and 


injoring her health, as they in her abſence 
could do every thing ſhe did, ſhe always re- 


plied, © No! there is no perſon ſo nearly 


related to him as I am H will do my duty; 
let Providence diſpoſe of me as it thinks 


fit.” Even now, when almoſt every other 


female of her age and fortune would have 
reſigned her ſplenetic huſband to his gloom 
and ill- humour, and ſought to amuſe herſelf, 
the amiable Statira bore her fate without re- 
pining, and tried to accuſtom herſelf to his 
fretful whims. She left her friends and the 
ſociety ſhe was accuſtomed to adorn without 
a ſigh, and without the leaſt contradiction 


accompanied 
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accompanied her ſelf- tormentor into the 


gloomy ſolitude he had choſen. When there, 


ſhe did all in her power to enliven and amuſe 
him; ſhe would often read to him, or play, 


and ſing his favourite airs, and often, with 


an aching heart, try to entertain him with 
cheerful converſation ; but her attempts were 
_ uſually received with the moſt frigid indiffer- 
_ ence, which ſhe bore, as well as his ſullen 
ill-temper, with the moſt angelic patience, 


and continued to flatter herſelf with the 


pleaſing hope, that her endeavours would at 
laſt be attended with ſalutary effects; and if 


it was not in her power to heal, in every other 
reſpect, her worthy huſband's mind entirely, 
ſhe hoped at leaſt to reſtore ſome degree of 
eaſe and comfort to it. 


It is poſſible, and even POV that her 


endeavours would have been crowned with 
ſucceſs, if it had not been for the influence 
of a malicious fiend, who had ſecretly under- 
mined the fabric of domeſtic felicity, and 
had ſucceeded ſo well, that he had ſapped the 
very foundation of it before the Counteſs 


had the leaſt plein of an enemy being 


near; 
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near.— But a little retroſpection is neceſſary 
in this place to enable my readers to lee A 
clearer for the future. KO ts 3 
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CHAP. II. 


Tus Count had for a number of years 
a perſon conſtantly about him, whoſe name 
was Murden; he was a man capable of 
acting any part, for his heart was too obdu- 

rate to make any diſtinction between right and 
wrong; and a pretended attachment and 

fn ſervility to his malter, was the cloak 
that covered his mean and intereſted de- 
ſigns. He had formerly been the . Count's 

valet-de- chambre, and at the ſame time the 

_ confident and abettor of - moſt of his youth- 
ful exceſſes—a poſt that proved of infinite 
profit to him, for he diſpoſed of his maſter's 
purſe as he thought fit; but finding the land- 

ſteward's 
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ſteward's place ſtill more advantageous, he 
eaſily prevailed on his maſter to give it him, 
which as ſoon. as he was in poſſeſſion of, he 
diſcovered the means of making himſelf fo 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary, that nothing could be 
done without him ; and, long accuſtomed to 
cringe where he expected to be a gainer, and 
be brutal to thoſe under his command—he 
acted with deſpotic power, and ruled with an 


iron ſceptre : he was his maſter's right-hand, 


but the ſcourge of the tenants, when the 
Count's marriage, which 1n all probability did 
not meet with his approbation, took place, 
and ſuddenly interrupted his career of power, 

—at leaſt for ſome time. 

Every virtue and amiable quality the 
Counteſs poſſeſſed was, to the unworthy fa- 
vourtte a freih cauſe of fear and hatred ; but 
it will eaſily be ſuppoſed, that he took care 
to conceal his ſentiments with the mask of 
hypocriſy : there was none of the Count's 
dependants that bowed ſo low, or uttered his 
congratulations in ſuch obſequious terms as 


Murden; none that fo attentively ſtudied to 
- anticipate the Counteſs's wiſhes as he; nor 


did 
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did he "UE in theſe little arts of refined flattery 
and attention that ſeldom failed giving plea- 


ſure to a female heart ;—a rural entertainment, 


a dance, illumination or fire-works on her 


birth-day, the earlieſt and lateſt roſes the ſea- 
ſon produced, the fineſt fruits, the rareſt 


birds, and the prettieſt lap-dogs, were pro- 


jected, or preſented, as a tribute of reſpect 


and attachment, by Mr. Murden. 


But theſe, as well as various other attempts 
that he made to ingratiate himſelf into the 


Counteſs's favour, failed; nor is it poſſible 
to account for her diſliking a perſon who 
took ſuch pains to pleaſe her: perhaps ſhe 


knew more of her huſband's former gallant- 


ries than he thought ſhe did; and, although ſhe 
could eaſily excuſe the errors of youth, ſhe 
deſpiſed the man who, for the baſeſt purpoſes, 


had encouraged them. Perhaps her guardian 


angel warned her to beware of him, or per- 
haps her good ſenſe, and rectitude of mind, 


made her an exception to the general rule, and 
taught her to diſlike flattery and flat- 


terers: but, in ſhort, ſhe could not endure him, 


although complaiſance to her huſband made 


| ; . her 
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her endeayour to conceal her averſion as 
much as poſſible, and ſhe took particular 
care not to give him any offence, either with 
words or actions. But Murden was too 
quick-ſighted not to diſcover what paſſed in 
her heart; that he was pained by it, that he 
regarded it as an unmerited perſecution, and 
that he often thought how he might ſave, 
perhaps, revenge himſelf, is the common 


courſe of human nature, and hardly deſerves 
a place in this relation, 


But as long as the Count enjoyed his 
health, and his mind was at caſe, Murden 
could do nothing but brood over his vexations 
in ſilent diſcontent; for the Counteſs fo de- 
cidedly poſſeſſed the firſt place in his heart, 
and the confidence he placed in her was ſo 
unbounded, that every attempt to deprive 
her of it would have been an act of folly. By 
her advice, Harton determined to overlook 
his affairs himſelf, which he had never done 
before: his eyes were opened, and he made 
ſeveral alterations, and, by degrees, adopted 


principles that did him honour. Murden's 
Power ſunk daily, and he never, except in 


matters 8 
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matters of trifling conſequence, ventured to 
act of his own accord; and if any thing hap- 
pened, that bore the leaſt appearance of fraud 
or oppreſſion, if a poor tenant or ſervant ap- 
plied to his lady for redreſs, a ſingle word of 
her's was ſure to remedy it. Murden would 
then, with a look of ſurpriſe, humble bow, 
and rancorous heart, haſten to remove the 
cauſe of complaint, which, he always ſaid, 
was Owing to a miſtake. At that time it 
would have been an eaſy matter for the 
Counteſs to have removed him entirely ; 
yet why ſhould ſhe endeavour to hurt a man, 
who had not the power of injuring her, or 
any one? he ſeemed to her rather contempt- 
ible than dangerous. 


But the Count's recovery made a prodi- 
gious change in Murden's favour, and ſoon 
reſtored to him his former influence over 

his maſter's mind. Whilſt the Count's life 
was ſuppoſed in danger, and during the time 
his ſenſes were deranged, Statira's attention 
was too much engaged with her huſband's 
melancholy ituation to pay any attention to 
Murden's proceedings, who, finding himſelf 


ſecure. 
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ſecure from the obſervation of thoſe he feared, 
made uſe of the favourable opportunity to 
commit a number of fraudulent actions, and his 
maſter's property, as well as the tenant's pre- 
vileges, were laid under heavy contributions: 
nor had he any reaſon to fear; for although 
the oppreſſed often applied to their former 
friend and benefactreſs for relief, yet ſo great 
was the anguiſh of her mind, that their petiti- 
ons frequently remained unopened, and their 
complaints were forgotten as ſoon as they 
were out of ſight, Beſides, the aſſurance 
that one of the phyſicians gave him, that 
although the Count's life was out of danger; 
there was no hope of his ever recovering his 
| ſenſes, encouraged him in his ſecurity, and he 
fancied himſelf controuller and ſole manager 
of the eſtates, which, according to the plan 
he formed, could not fail producing a golden 
harveſt to him. But how great was his ſur- 
priſe, and with what terror did he awake 
from his pleaſing dream, on the Count's re- 
turning from a ſhort journey that the Counteſs 
had prevailed on him to take, with reſtored 
reaſon and amended health. ; 
C „„ ox 
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Every hope, every pleaſing expectation 
with which he had lulled his mind, ſuddenly 
fled from it, and were ſucceeded by terror and 
apprehenſion of the danger that awaited him. 
T hat he ſhould be obliged to give an account 
of his ſtewardſhip was certain ; that the moſt 
favourable deciſion he could poſſibly expect 
was his diſmiſſion ; and that he might think 
himſelf fortunate, if that happened without 
opprobrium. He recollected what the Count- 
eſs had ſaid to him at different times during 
her huſband's illneſs; and it ſeemed to him 
a certainty, that ſhe would be his chief ac- 
cuſer. In this dilemma, what was to be 
done? and how could he avoid the impend- 
ing blow? After much conſideration, he 
determined to riſk every thing, and, by a 
bold attempt, try to reinſtate himſelf into his 
maſter's favour ; and chance, which often be- 
friends the fool, and protects the villain, aſ- 
fiſted his deſign, and encouraged him to pro- 
ceed further than he himſelf at firſt intended. 

Conſtant and violent exerciſe was recom- 
mended to the Count, as the beſt remedy for 
his 
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his lowneſs of ſpü its and hypochondriac 
complaint; and, on the contrary, the Count- 
eſs's health required quiet and repoſe. The 
anxiety and fatigue ſhe had ſuffered during 
her huſband's illneſs, had occaſioned her 
premature delivery of a dead child, and her 
recovery was very flow. Much as ſhe wiſhed 


to do ſo, it was not in her power to accom- 


pany the Count when he went out, for it was 
impoſſible for her to ſupport the jolting of 
the carriage or the fatigue of riding; and af- 
ter two or three trials, he not ſeeming to like 
his own company, and there being no other 
perſon that could go with him, deſired Mur- 
den to accompany him. The pleaſure the 
invitation gave him may eaſily be imagined; 
the laſt five years had not afforded him one 
that could be compared to it, and he knew 
ſo well how to make uſe of this favourable 
opportunity, that his company for the future 
was indiſpenſible ; not only on account of his 
knowing how to flatter his maſter's whims, 
and accommodate himſelf to whatever humour. 
he was in, for that he was accuſtomed to do; 


nor by calumniating the neighbours, although 


„ that 
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_ that was harmony to the Count's ear, as it en- 
courged him in his miſanthropy. The me- 
thod he choſe ſeemed ſo ſimple, and yet it 
was ſo capacious, that at leaſt Murden de- 
ſerves the praiſe of having formed a * 
that was not likely t to fail. 


CHAP. III. 


Taz diſcontented mind loves to d 10 
on the paſt; and reſtleſs faney oſten delights 
in the recollection of ſcenes, that would 
be tireſome, or at leaſt have little intereſt 
were they to be repeated. The traveller in 
particular loves to talk of his travels; it is 


therefore no wonder that Harton, in his pre- 
ſent ſtate of apathy and diſcontent, reflected 


with 
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vith pleaſure on the time when he in the 


bloom of youth wandered over the greateſt 


part of Europe, and, with a mind at eaſe, 
viewed the different beauties that nature and 


art produced; drank large draughts out of 
the faſcinating cup of pleaſure; and enjoyed 
life in the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe of the 
word. At that time Murden was his con- 
ſtant companion, and knew more of his 
amuſements and diſſipations than any other 
perſon, Theſe were the ſubjects he choſe 
to expatiate on ; and when he found that the 


Count liſtened to him with attention, that his 
countenance ſuddenly cleared up; that he 


took part in the converſation, or recommen- 
ced it after a pauſe ; that artful man was inex- 
hauſtable on the ſubject. Italy was the coun- 
try the Count preferred; he had remained 
longer in it than in any other, had had ſeve- 


ral amours there, and his vanity was not a 


little flattered by the appellation of handſome 


| foreigner that had often been piven him. 


At Rome he had even bid defiance to the 
dagger of the banditti; and had rivalled a 


nephew of his Holineſs in the affection of 


C4. the 
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the moſt beautiful Signora there. Italy, but 
Rome in particular, was what Murden talked 
of moſt, and he ſaw with pleaſure the rapid 
. ſucceſs of his ſcheme; for the Count liſtened 1 
to him with viſible attention and ſatisfaction, MR 
and the gloom that furrowed his brow was fre- 
quently chaſed by a faint ſmile : fancy ſeemed to 
realize paſt ſcenes, and to recall to his mind the 
pleaſure he felt atthoſe happy times, Murden's 
plan ſeemed at firſt to be a beneficial one, 
and even the Counteſs approved the part of 
it ſhe was informed of. But from that mo- 
ment Murden was his only companion; the 
only perſon he would converſe with, or 
whoſe judgment he could depend on: he was 
the only one that rightly comprehended his 
meaning, and his ſociety made up to him the 
loſs of every other; for he * ever Ow. 
to his wife or children. 
But, beſides the ſatisfaction that oath 
tion afforded, the ſecret wiſh of reviſiting thoſe 
countries, and enjoying a repetition of the 
fame pleaſures ſoon occupied his mind. 
Every day his diſlike to his native country 
increaſed; dle climate was cold, uncomfort- 
able, 
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able, unhealthy, and ill-ſuited for a conſtitu- 


tion ſo delicate as his, A journey to Italy 


was the centre of his wiſhes ; that, and no- 


thing elſe would reſtore his health, and he 


longed to return to Italy with as much impa- 
tience as a child to get poſſeſſion of a new 
toy. And when he expreſſed his wiſh to his 


boſom friend, as he ſometimes did, he would 
generally reply in a tone between jeſt and 


earneſt, * What prevents your going, Sir ? 


you are young, rich, and your own maſter 
you ſurely can go wherever you will, and do 
what you pleaſe, without being accountable 
for your actions to any perſon. Perhaps 


you are unwilling to go on the Counteſs's 
account ? But you can take her with you— 
or perhaps if you was to mention it to her in 
a proper manner, ſhe would have no objec- 
tion to your going without her. The Count 


uſually interrupted the harangue, and then re- 


mained ſilent and thoughtful for the next 
quarter of an hour, or talked of the weather, 
or ſome other unintereſting ſubject. It 1s a true 
but a melancholy obſervation, that one vil- 


lain can eaſier corrupt ten honeſt minds, than 
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the fame number can correct the principles 
of one vicious heart. The Count was en- 
tangled in Murden's ſnare, without his enter- 
taining the leaſt ſuſpicion that one was laid 
for him; for he felt for the firſt time, although 
he had been married near ſix years, that a 
wife, even a good one, was a diſagreeable 
incumbrance to a man, For it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to reviſit Italy in the manner 
he formerly did if he took her with him; nor 
did he believe ſhe would conſent to remain 
at home, as he knew ſhe loved travelling, and 
had often expreſſed a wiſh to ſee Italy, Nei- 
ther could he contrive any reaſon. that he 
thought would be a ſufficient excuſe for 
thwarting her inclination ; and to relinquiſh 
his darling g plan on her account, provoked 
bim, and eraſed from his memory the vari- 
ous obligations he owed her. Her invariable 
affeCtion, the years of domeſtic happineſs ſhe 
had cauſed him, and the care and unwearied 
attention with which ſhe had ſo lately attended 
him, even at the hazard of her own life— 
theſe, and every thing elſe, were entirely 
forgotten in his preſent thankleſs humour, or 


regarded 
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regarded as trifles by no means adequate to 
the conſtraint ſhe occaſioned him. Theſe 
thoughts continually rankled in his mind, and 


| every day he became more gloomy, peeviſh, 


and inſupportable than the laſt : he avoided 


the Gght of his wife as much as poſſible ; and 
although his heart frequently re proached him 


for doing ſo, he did not ſirive to amend his 
conduct. 


Murden had now attained his wiſh, nay, | 


more than he at firſt expected; for he had re- 


gained his maſter's favour, and his power 


over him was more unbounded than ever, 


for he was certain, if ten complaints were 
made againſt him, nine of them would be 


diſregarded, and either, through idleneſs or 
credulity, the deciſion of the tenth would be 


left to himſelf, He plainly perceived that 


the Counteſs had loſt her influence, and that the 


weal and woe of the tenants and ſervants were 


in his hands, and that he could act without 


reſtraint. But that was not enough for him, 


for he determined to proceed ſtill further; 


and as he had leſſened, not to reſt till he had 
alienated, the Count's affection trom his loved 


although 
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although ill- treated wife: and either through 
fear that the Counteſs might recover her 
power, or revenge for the difgrace ſhe had 
formerly occaſioned him, he formed the bold 
attempt of ſtrewing the ſeeds of jealouſy in 
Harton's mind, and endeavoured to perſuade 
him of his wife's infidelity. It ſeems as if 
nothing could be more abſurd than an accu- 
fation of that nature; for the retirement the 
Counteſs lived in nearly equalled that of a 
nunnery, at a diſtance from all her former 
acquaintance, nor permitted to viſit, or re- 
ceive the viſits of the neighbouring families. 
She ſaw no perſon except her huſband, chil- 
dren, and ſervants; her correſpondence was 
limited to a few relations, and one or two. 
young ladies, to whom ſhe uſually wrote 
three or four times a year. Envy itſelf could 
not have blackened Statira's ſpotleſs fame; 
but what envy: could not do, Murden could. 
Among the different perſons that com- 
poſed the Count's houſehold, there was one 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf above the reſt, 
more on account of his integrity and abili- 
ties, than the comelinęſs of his perſon and the 
gentility 
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gentility of his manners. His father had 


| ſerved in the Counteſs's family as groom 
2 great number of years, and was a particu- 


lar favourite of her's, on account of his.hav- 


ing ſaved both her parents” lives: the event 


happened before her birth, but her having 
frequently heard it repeated, had deeply im- 
preſſed the remembrance of it on her grate- 
ful mind. Her parents were taking an air- 
ing in an open carriage ; the horſes took fright, 
and were on the brink of a ſteep preci- 


- pice, which they would have inevitably 


plunged into the next ſtep they took, if he 
had not had the preſence of mind to ſhoot 


one of them. Count de B** rewarded him 


with a game-keeper's place, and took him, 


his wife, and infant ſon into his houſe. Sta- 


tira was born a few months after, and the 
child was brought up with her and her bro- 
ther's, was their play-fellow, and received 


the ſame education they did, till he was ten 
years old, when the Count ſent him to a good 
grammar- ſchool in a neighbouring town, 


thinking the inſtructions he would receive 
there would be more uſeful to him, than if 
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| he continued with his children. The event 


proved that the Count judged right; for 


Nelſon, by unwearied application and ſtudy, 


made up for the loſs of a claſſic education. 


The Count promiſed to fix him in whatever 


line of life he choſe ; but till a ſuitable op- 
portunity offered, he defired him to remain 
in his family. A few months before Statira's 
marriage the houſe-ſteward died; and Nelſon 
being ſtil} unprovided for, aſked the Count 
to give him that place, which he conſented 


to do ti] ſuch time as he was better provided 
for. He had the offer of ſeveral advantage- 


ous ſituations afterwards, which the Count, 


who was truly his friend, urged him to ac- 


cept of; but the ungrounded fear of ſeeming 


ungrateful to his benefactor, the wiſh to 
remain near his father, (his mother was dead) 
and his preferring a country to a town life, 


made him refufe it, After the death of Sta- 


tira's parents, Harton ſaid to him, that al- 


though the place he was going to offer him 
was by no means equal to the one he had a 
right to expect, yet as he was diſengaged, he 
would be glad if he would reſume the ſame 

charge 
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charge in bi family as he bad! in his father- in- 
law's, and added that he likewiſe intended 
taking his father into his houſe. Nelſon ac- 
cepted the offer, and fulfilled the truſt repoſ- 
ed in him with unremitting zeal and almoſt 
unexampled honeſty ; for he was the only 
one in the family who, againft his own 
Intereſt, endeavoured to preſerve order and 
regularity, and to ſtem the torrents of con- 
fuſton and diſcontent that were daily gaining 
ground. | 
It was impoſlible for a man of ſuch a caſt 
to be Murden's friend, and he trembled when 
he firſt heard of the Count's intention of ta- 
king a man of reputed abilities and probity 
into his houſe ; particularly in the tottering 
ſtate of favour he was in at that time, he 
was afraid he would prove to him what 
Mordacai was to Haman. However his 
mind was a little eater when he perceived 
that Nelſon, notwithſtanding his ſenſe and 
learning, did not underſtand the art of inſi- 
nuation, uttering groſs flattery, or making 
a humble bow. But although he ceaſed to 
fear, he continued to hate the man he ſtill 


conſidered 
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conſidered as is rival, and ſecretly rejoice 
that the intended blow would ſtrike rwo ene- 


mies at the ſame time. 


That the Counteſs did not feel the leaſt 
degree of affection for Nelſon is certain, al- 
though it cannot be denied that ſhe eſteemed 
him more than any other perſon in her fami- 
ly; that ſhe expreſſed the ſatisfaction ſhe felt 
when her huſband propoſed taking him into 
his ſervice; that ſhe often ſpoke to him, at 
leaſt oftener than to Murden ; that ſhe ſome- 
times aſked his opinion of books, and once 
or twice ſent a ſervant to town to fetch thoſe 
he recommended ; that ſhe once aſked him 
the reaſon of his not marrying, and on his not 
giving her a ſatisfactory anſwer, ſhe laughed 
at his confuſion, and ſaid ſne hoped to diſco- 
ver the ſecret of his heart ſome time or other; 
and that during her huſband's illneſs ſhe ſent 
for him two or three times into her dreſſing- 
room, and to the great mortification of her 
maid, who did not underſtand French, ſpoke 
to him in that language. Theſe were facts 

rhat could not be denied; and trifling as they 
may ſeem to an unprejudiced eye, they ſoon, 
in 
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in the light that Murden made them appear 


ſeemed to the Count © confirmations ſtrong 
as proofs of holy- writ.” 

His firſt buſineſs was to ſeek or ſome 
perſons, i in whom he could confide, to aſſiſt 


him in the execution of his plan. He, alas! 
found them too ſoon; for although it may 
ſeem a reflection on human nature, yet truth 


obliges me to own, that the Counteſs had 
many private enemies amongſt her domeſ- 
tics, and that her virtues and goodneſs were 
the cauſes of their being ſo; for although 
liberality was her chief delight, and gentle- 
neſs and affability accompanied every thing 


-ſhe ſaid or did, yet ſhe was at the ſame time 


a prudent ceconomiſt, and it was owing to 
her advice that the Count had made a num- 


ber of alterations and reformations in his fa- 


mily, by which they found themſelves conſi- 
derably the loſers. But his preſent ſtate of 
torpid inaCtivity had looſened the reins of 
reſtraint, and reſtored their former privileges 


to them, which they ſo highly prized that 


there was nothing they ſo much feared as 
being deprived of them again; they there- 
fore 


fore ſaw with pleaſure the decline of the 


Counteſs's power, and determined to do all 


they could to prevent her regaining it. Be- 
ſides no perſon knew better than Murden 
how to procure himſelf friends with the 
mammon of unrighteouſneſs, and it will ea- 


fily be ſuppoſed that he fixed on thoſe for his 


aſſiſtants whoſe hearts were too callous to 
feel the ſtings of remorſe or pity. 


| CHAP, IV. 


I WILL not tire my readers with relating 


the whole ſyſtem of calumny that he employed 


to poiſon the Count's mind: firſt, how laviſh 
he was in the praiſe of the beauty ot ſel- 
ſon's perſon, inſinuating manners, and the 
general 
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general approbation the fair ſex beſtowed on 
him; he would then let drop a few words as 
if they eſcaped him unintentionally, of ſuch 
an equivocal nature, that they were ſure to 
rivet the Count's attention ; how he after- 
wards by anonymous letters and reports, that 
he cauſed to be circulated by his afliſtants, in 
a manner that was certain to reach the ear 

ol him they were intended for ;—the pains he 
took to contradict thoſe reports, by declaring 
them to be nothing but ſcandal, or idle tales 
invented by the neighbour's by a copy of 
verſes that he owned to be Nelſon's writing, 
in which much was ſaid of requited love; how 

as ſoon as the Count's attention was changed 
into ſuſpicion, he at firſt affected ſurpriſe, 
then doubt, and ended with acting the part 
of a good - natured friend, who although con- 
vinced, is unwilling to own it: thus he, 
with a ſigh and a ſhrug of the ſhoulders, ſaid, 
that although appearances were certainly 
againſt the Counteſs, it was impoſſible for 
him to believe her guilty. But ſuffice it to 


ſay that before the expiration of a month, 
Farton was not only, what he had long been, 
Es . as 
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. as ſplenetic as a Briton, but likewiſe as oe 
lous as an Italian. | 
Every word and look of his unſuſpedting 
wiſe were conſtrued into a crime; a ſmile 
was the ſign of her having eluded his vigi- 
lance, and made an appointment with her 
lover; her looking ſerious was attributed 
to the contrary reaſon, and the moſt trifling 
queſtion ſhe aſked him, was regarded as a 
ſnare to diſcover his intention. He would 
often lock himſelf in his room for whole days, 
and ſtand behind the Venetian-blinds to 
watch her going into, and returning from the 
garden, where, when the weather permitted, 
ſhe uſually walked two or three times a day. 
At other times he would not ſtir from her 
fide, but would follow her wherever ſhe went 
as cloſe and ſilent as her ſhadow ; would 
ſnatch up every ſcrap of written paper he 
ſaw, and would breod over the vericſt trifles 
for hours together ; - but although he never 
found any thing that had the leaſt relation to 
what he feared, yet he often fancied it had. 
It was impoſſible for the Counteſs not to 
remark a behaviour ſo new-and incompre- 


henſible ; 
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henſible; but the real cauſe of it never once 
occurred to her. She had long been accuſ- 
tomed to her huſband's caprices, gloom, and 

2 irritability, which ſhe conſidered as the con- 
1 ſequences of his illneſs, and had often in ſi- 
lent ſorrow lamented his and her hard fate. 
She indeed began to fear that Murden's in- 
fluence and inſtigations added to the acri- 
mony of his humour, but ſhe had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion that his phyſical evil was in- 
creaſed by a new moral one; and the thought 
of his being jealous never entered her guilt- 
leſs mind. Often when he ſat near her, ſilent, 
diſcontented, reſtleſs, and his ſullen glances 
obliquely directed towards her, would ſhe 
take hold of his hand, or throw her arms 
round his neck, and beg of him to tell her 
what was the matter with him, or if ſhe could 
do any thing to relieve or amuſe him. How 
greatly would he have relieved his mind at 
that time, and what anguiſh would he have 
prevented her's feeling afterwards, had he 
openly avowed his ſuſpicions! How eaſily 
could ſhe have refuted them; how gladly 
would ſhe have accommodated herſelf to his 
, Yu caprices, 
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caprices, and, by removing the cauſe of his 
uneaſineſs, contributed all in her power to- 


wards reſtoring his loſt repoſe, 


But the Count was ſilent; and although the 
cinen he placed in his worthleſs minion 
was too great to admit his doubting her guilt, 


yet he was reſolved not to mention it to her, 


till he had convincing proofs of it proof 


that ſhe herſelf could not deny; and as ſoon 
as that happened, he was determined to ſpeak 


to her in a manner ſhe little expected. He 
unfortunately ſoon found an opportunity of 
putting his deſign into execution; and the 


manner of his doing ſo proved diſgraceful to 
himſelf, and a ſource of never-ending woe to 


his amiable and much-1njured wife. 
The Counteſs's birth-day was towards the 


latter end of ſummer ; and Murden (as was 


faid before) never let that day paſs without 
projecting ſome little rural entertainment. 


The Count's illneſs had prevented its being 


celebrated the year before, and it was deter- 
mined that this year ſhould make up for that 
omiſſion. Murden was conſulted as uſual 
about planning the feze, and a ſhort dramatic 

4 entertainment 
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entertainment was what he adviſed. © But, 


ſaid he, * you had better ſpeak to Nelſon 
about it, for he underſtands matters of this 


kind better than I do, and perhaps he will 


write ſomething proper for the occaſion ;—if 


he will, that will be beſt of all; I will take 


care to order the reſt.” His advice was 
followed, and the unſuſpecting Nelſon was 


caught in the trap that was ſet for him. His 


vanity was flattered by the compliment paid 
bim; for his paſſion was writing verſes ; and a 


ſhort piece that conſiſted of ſome dialogue 
adapted to the capacity of the perforirers, 
a few ſongs, and a concluding dance, was ſoon 
finiſhed, But the beſt part of it was reſerved 
for the laſt; it was a poetic addreſs to the 
Counteſs, to be ſpoken by himſelf by way of 


epilogue at the end of the entertainment. Pro- 


ductions of that kind are frequently without 


the leaſt degree of merit; but although the 


poet may fail in imagination, diction, or rhyme, 
he never does in praiſe; and if the perſon to 


whom it is addrefled is a lady, the idea of roſy 


checks, coral lips, dove-like eyes, nymph- 
like form, and angelic ſmiles ſo naturally 


2.3 occur, 
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occur, that few or none can help paying a 
compliment to the beauties of her perſon, as 
well as thoſe of her mind. In all probability 
Nelſon expreſſed himſelf in the ſame man- 
ner; au the Counteſs was ſo young, hand- 
ſome, and accompliſhed, that much could be 
ſaid in her praiſe without deſcending to flat- 
tery: but that the whole was meant as nei- 
ther more nor leſs than a polite compliment, 
vas fo plain, that nothing but premeditated 
malice, or blind ſuſpicion could give it ano- 
ther conſtruction. The latter was the 
Count's caſe, for every word that Nelſon 
uttered he fancied a declaration of love; and 
every ſmile and mark of approbation the 
Counteſs gave, a public avowal of her guilt. 
The Count remained motionleſs in his 
chair for ſome moments after Nelſon had left 
the ſtage, with his eyes fixed on the ſpot he 
had juſt quitted, and the Counteſs with ſome 
difficulty rouſed him from his ſtupor, by her 
repeatedly aſking him, how he liked the piece? 
if he did not think, the flattery excepted, 
that it was a very tolerable production? and 
if the actors had not performed their parts 
exccedingly 
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exceedingly well? Heat laſt flarted from his 
chair; looked at her in a furious manner; was 
going to give vent to his rage, but ſudden- 
ly recollecting himſelf, he determined to 
wait till he ſaw what followed, and turned 
from her with a peeviſh and arcaſtic* Very 
well! O very well indeed !” . 

The feſtivity of the day always ended with 


a Ball; the Counteſs uſually went down a 
dance with each of the upper ſervants with- 


out diſtinction; and before ſhe left the room, 
ſne never failed making a genteel preſent to 


the perſon that had planned the entertain- 


ment, as a mark of her gratitude for his at- 
tention. Murden had received ſeveral pre- 


ſents from her on ſimilar occaſions, amongſt 
the reſt a handſome ſnuff. box, gold- headed 
cane, and a ring of value; but that Nelſon, 


as the author of the play, was entitled to the 


Prize that evening, did not in her opinion 


admit of a doubt: and as he reſpectfully led 
her to her ſeat at the concluſion of the dance, 


ſhe preſented a plain gold watch to him with 
theſe words —“ I beg you will accept of 
this as a mark of my eſteem, and as a trifling 
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reward for the trouble you obligingly took 
on my account.“ A civil thing was hard- 
ly ever ſaid in a manner leſs likely to give 
offence to the moſt ſuſpicious mind, than 
what the Counteſs ſaid to Nelſon; and his 
reply, that the watch would always remind 
him of one of the happieſt days of his life, 
was a polite manner of expreſſing his thanks, 
and nothing more. But it appeared in a 
very different light to the Count, and this 
ſeemed to him the moment he had waited for 
ſo long; be ſprang from his chair, ruſhed to- 
wards them, ard ſtriking the watch out of Nel- 
ſon's hand, rudely puſhed away the Counteſs, 
and exclaimed in the moſt furious manner 
« No! worthleſs woman, this is too much; at 
Teaſt you ſhall not reward and encourage your 
infamous paramour in my ſight!” The ter- 
rified Counteſs looked at her huſband My 
Lord,” ſaid ſhe, “ for God's ſake what is the 
matter with you?“ But he, without attending 
to her words, continued to utter all that rage 
dictated, and to load her with imprecations 
and abuſe. The muſic ſtopped, the dance 
_ and the. aſtoniſhed ſervants crowded 
about 
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about them, unable to gueſs the reaſon of ſo 
ſtrange an interruption. But their preſence 
did not check the violence of his paſſion ; it 
rather ſeemed to increaſe it, and he ſeemed 
pleaſed at having ſo many witneſſes, He or- 

dered Nelſon to get out of his ſight, and the 
Counteſs to go to her own room, and not to 
leave it without his permiſſion; and when 
| the ſunk almoſt lifeleſs into her maid's arms, 

he, with a contemptuous laugh, ordered her 
to carry her miſtreſs away if ſhe was not able 
to walk; nor did he reſt till ſhe (after ſeveral 

fruitleſs attempts to ſpeak to him) left the 
room ; and then after expoſing himſelf to the 
ridicule of the whole family, by a conduct that 
even the greateſt provocation would not have 

excuſed, and which the preſent trifling reaſon 
made abſolute folly, he went away himſelf 
grumbling and ſwearing, and wiſhing every 
perſon in the room at the devil. : 

After the events of the evening, it will 
_ ealily be ſuppoſed what a dreadful night the 
Counteſs paſſed: indeed it is almoſt a won- 
der that ſhe ſurvived it. Her mind, as 
ſhe owned to a friend ſome time after, was 
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eaſter that day than it had been for ſeveral 
months before :—the load of woe that had op- 
prefled it ſo long, ſeemed removed; and the 
entertainment, which ſhe regarded as a teſti- 
mony of her ſervant's affection, had amuſed 
and even enlivened her. Little did ſhe 
chink that her tranſient pleaſure would be 
Interrupted by a ſcene not only unexpected, 
unmerited, and humiliating, but one that 
would rob her of honour, character, and 
every thing ſhe prized. She was at firſt in- 
clined to think her huſband's ſtrange behavi- 
our was a return of frenzy; but when ſhe RF 
| conſidered how connected, although unjuſt— 2 
how deliberately ſevere, although devoid of 
truth his words were; when ſhe reflected Gn 
his late behaviour, and compared it to his for- 
mer, and recollected ſome ſpeeches that, at 
the time they were uttered, ſeemed devoid of 
meaning, the illuſion ceaſed, and ſhe ſaw a 
jealous and incenſed huſband ſurrounded by 
a number of mcan and officious miſchict- 
makers, whoſe intereſt it was to fan the fame 
of diſcord ; her till now ſpotleſs fame irre- 
coverably loſt, and every hope of happineſs 
| fled 
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fled for ever. Theſe were the thoughts that 
continually occupied her mind, and which- 
ever way ſhe turned them, a dark and gloomy 
proſpect preſented itſelt to her view. 


CHAP. IV. 


TAE dreaded and yet wiſhed- for morn, 
that would in ſome meaſure decide the Count- 
eſs's fate, at length arrived: ſhe ſent her wait- 
ing-maid very early to enquire after her huſ- 
band's health. She ſoon returned with a 
countenance that might have paſſed for a 
title-page of ill tidings, and the account ſhe 
brought was as follows: — The Count had 
ſat up the greateſt part of the night, and con- 
ſulted with Murden; that he had juſt locked 
himſelf in his room, and given orders that 
he would not be diſturbed by any one ; that 

at 
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at the dawn of day he had ſent orders to the 
two Nelſons to leave his houſe before even- 
ing, and had ſent the father a year's, and the 
fon a half-year's wages, which the latter had 
returned with honeſt pride; that every one 
pitied the Counteſs, and blamed the Count, 
and that it was whiſpered in the family that 
his ſtrange infatuation was owing to Mur- 
den's infinuations. Fhe Counteſs was filent ; 
but after a few moment's reflection, ſhe ſeated 
herſelf, and wrote a ſhort letter to her huſ- 
band, in which ſhe ſaid all that injured and 
offended virtue dictated. She deſired him 
to allow her a few minutes” hearing; but alone 
and without being influenced either by paſ- 
ſion or prejudice; ſhe begged him to make 
the ſtricteſt enquiry into her former con- 
duct, and conſented to the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment if he found ſhe had ever deviated from 
the duty ſhe owed him. But till that was 
proved, ſhe conjured him, in the moſt pathe- 
tic terms, not to take anorher ſtep that would 
reflect diſhonour on her character, or his 
own. She concluded with the aſſurance of 
her innocence ina manner that would have 
| been 
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been! ſufficient to prove it to an unprejudiced 
mind; for her ſtile, although affectionate, was 


not humble ;—it was notforgiveneſs, butinveſ- 
tigation of her conduct that ſhe required. 


he ſent the letter, and received the follow- 


ing anſwer a few minutes after ;— 


« That your letter is very well written, can- 
not be denied; but it is a pity that it does 
not contain a ſyllable of truth. 

92 Hana. 

This laconic note was ſent unſealed; and to 
add to her mortification, it was written by 
Murden, and only ſigned by the Count. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs what the Count- 
eſs felt at that moment ; for this freſh indig- 
nity pained her more than any of the former 
had done, A flood of tears that at laſt 
kindly came to her relief, a little abated the 
anguiſh of her mind ; but it was above an 
hour before ſhe recovered fortitude enough 
to determine what ſteps ſhe ſhould next take. 
She at laſt reſolved to go to the Count her- 
ſelf; but was not admitted into his preſence; — 
« He had ordered her yeſterday not to leave her 
room; but if ſhe choſe to dine with him, ſhe 
might,” was the meſſage he ſent by Murden. 

She 
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She determined to do ſo ; and painful as the 

effort was, ſhe dreſſed and went down to 

dinner. . 
The Count was ſullen and ſilent; ſhe 
ſpoke to him ſeveral times, but his anſwers 
were monoſyllables, and thoſe uttered in ſo 

low a voice that it was hardly poſſible to 
hear them. But her altered looks ſeemed 
to afford him a malicious kind of pleaſure; 
and he ſmiled a ghaſtly ſmile whenever he 
ſaw her give away her plate without taſting 
the contents of it. As ſoon as the ſervants 
were withdrawn, ſhe, before he was aware 
of her intention, caught hold of his hand, and 
held it fo faſt, that he could not eaſily extri- 
cate it. She inſiſted on his going into the 
garden with her; he at firſt refuſed doing 
ſo, but on her declaring that ſhe would not 
leave him till he had heard her, he at laſt 
granted her requeſt ; but neither her pray- 
ers, careſſes, nor repeated entreaties to en- 

quire into her conduct were ſufficient to 

move his ſtubborn heart; and, * it was very 
well,“ and © he knew what he knew, 
were the cold and unſatisfactory anſwers ſhe 
© *-” received 
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received to every thing ſhe ſaid. He at laſt 
left her with theſe words * I ſhall never 
| interfere in the affairs of your heart, but de- 
cency ought to prevent your letting me be an 
eye-witneſs of them.” And when he was at 
a little diſtance from her, he turned back, and 
added the following inſult “ Apropos, 
don't forget to take leave of your lover !—I 
ſuppoſe you know you are to loſe him this 
evening!” 
Thus paſied the interview on which her 
only hope depended, and with a heart ready 
to burſt at the thought of her not having 
been able to remove the baſe imputation ſhe 
laboured under, but at the ſame time deter- 
mined never voluntarily to expoſe herſelf 
again to an humiliation of the ſame kind as 
that ſhe had juſt experienced. She returned to 
her apartment, where another tial of a pain— 
ful nature awaited her: it was a meſſage from 
the elder Nelſon, requeſting ſhe would permit 
him to take leave of her. She heſitated a 
few moments if the ſhould grant it or not: 
conſcious innocence advilcd her to do ſo, but 
the relſection that ſhe might thereby irritate 


her 


. 


her huſband ſtill more, prevented her; and 
alledging an indiſpoſition as an excuſe for not 
ſeeing him, ſhe ſent him ſome money 
with her wiſhes for his welfare. He held the 
money in his hand, and looked ſtedfaſtly at it 
for ſome time, and then ſaid . How glad 
I ſhould be to ſee her once more before I die 
but it cannot be.” He then laid the mo- 
ney upon the table, and wiping away the tears 
that rolled down his furrowed cheeks, left the 
room. The Counteſs was violently affected 
when ſhe heard this account, and faid, with 
uplifted hands Gracious Heaven! im- 
pute not his tears to me, nor to my unhappy 
huſband !” She then went into her cloſer, 

where ſhe remained the reſt of the day. 
From that time that amiable woman's do- 
meſtic and innate peace was irrecoverably 
loſt. She never ſaw her huſband except at 
meals, and then he was either laconic, ſarcaſ- 
tic, or ſullen. His chief amuſement was 
hunting; Murden never failed accompany- 
ing him, and the party was ſometimes in- 
ereaſed by two or three perſons he introduced, 
Whole minds nearly reſembled his own; and 
who 
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who, for the ſake of a good dinner, did and 
ſaid whatever their patron choſe. The Count- 
eſs ſometimes offered to go with them ; but 


ſome excuſe or other was always framed to 
prevent her going. She likewiſe made ſeve- 


ral attempts to regain her huſband's confi- 
dence and love, but they were received either 
with mortifying indifference, or repulſed in 
ſuch a contemptuous manner, that eyery fruit- 
leſs endeavour proved a freſh wound to her 
bleeding heart ; and a juſt eſtimation of her 
own worth, and the duty ſhe owed herſelf, 
made her frequently determine not to make 
another trial, When ſhe walked out, or took 
an airing in the carriage, ſpies were ſent after 
her to watch her ſteps: at home ſhe was a 


mere cypher, for ſhe had not the leaſt power 


in her family, and her interceding in behal 
of any perſon was ſure to do them more 
harm than good; for her intereſting herſelf 
in their favour, never failed being accounted 
to them as a crime. If ſhe aka to a ſer- 

vant in a more friendly manner than uſual, 
they were ſure to be diſcharged, as well as 
thoſe that treated her with the reſpect that 
| E | was 
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was due to her, and their places filled by Mur- 
den's creatures. Her ſolitary apartment was 
her only place of refuge, and her children and 
books her only comfort and amuſement; and 
even they were frequently embittered by the 
envenomed tongue of ſlander that followed 
her wherever ſhe went. 

The Counteſs bad too much penetration 
not to foreſee what would be the conſequen- 
ces of the ſcene that happened in the pre- 
fence of ſo many witneſſes, and her fears 
were too ſoon realized; for the rupture be- 
tween her and her huſband ſoon circulated in 
the neighbourhood, and was the topic of con- 
verſation at every tea-table within ten miles 
of the caſtle. And as report, like a ſnow-ball, 
increaſes in ſize the further it goes, the late 
event did not fail being exaggerated and al- 
tered by every new relater; and although 
there were ſome few that pitied the Counteſs, 
yet the number of thoſe that cenſured and con- 
demned her was by far the greateſt: and if 
many blamed the Count for making the affair 
ſo public, and called his doing ſo improper 
and ill- dec, yet few or none of thoſe that 
compoſed 
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compoſed the genteeler circles, believed that 
his ſuſpicion was entirely void of foundation; 
and many a beauty that had formerly been 
eclipſed by the Counteſs's ſuperior charms, 
and beaux that had exhauſted their ſtock of 
flattery to her in vain, or prudes that judged 


of others by themſelves, found it very natural 
that a young, healthy, and lively perſon, who 


lived in ſuch cloſe retirement, ſhould prefer 
the handſome ſteward to the fickly, croſs, 
and capricious lord; but moſt. of them 


blamed her more for incauticuſly betraying 


herſelf, than for the commiſſion of her ſup- 
poſed crime. Nor did the Counteſs's (till 
now) blameleſs conduct ſcreen her from re- 


proach; for it is a melancholy reflection, but 


one that naturally occurs, that although an 


unblemiſhed reputation is the greateſt bleſſing 


a mortal can enjoy, yet it does not always 
| 3 | prove an advantage to thoſe that poſſeſs it, as 
it often cauſes envy, and excites ſuſpicion, 
| 2 | which, if once awakened, never fails ſnarpen- 
b ing the ſting of ſlander; and even rigid mo- 
IS ::alilts owned, that although they believed 
ber innocent, they could not deny, that ſhe 
E 2 had 
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had failed in not paying ſome regard to ap- 


pearances ; whilſt others drew the moſt un- 
- juſt and ill-natured concluſions from the ſub- 


miſſion ſhe had ſhewn at firſt, and the pati- 
ence of her ſubſequent behaviour. Theſe 
and a thouſand other aſperſions of the ſame 
kind were reported to her by her attendants ; 
who by Murden's order repeated to her every 
thing they heard with many additions of their 


own; for that vile and deſpicable wretch 
knew how much the knowledge of theſe 
reports would pain her, and to add to her ſor- 


row was the greateſt pleaſure his diabolical 
heart was capable of feeling. She at laſt 
confined herſelf entirely to the houſe and 
garden, for if ſhe went out, ſhe fancied that 
every eye, that was directed towards her, dart- 
ed a reproach ; and the friendly ſalutation 
of an honeſt peaſant was regarded as a ſneer 


of deriſion or contempt. Thus paſſed two 


tedious uncomfortable months: ſhe thought 
it was impoſſible to be unhappier than ſhe 


was, but ſhe was ſoon convinced of her mil- 


take. 
CHAP, 
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CHAP, VI. 


* T HE Counteſs had three female attend- 
j 1 ants to wait on her perſon ; and although the 
ES was a kind and indulgent miſtreſs to them 
all, yet there was one, whoſe name was Heſter, 

that ſhe particularly diſtinguiſhed with her 

| favour. She was a poor girl that had been 

bred up in want and indigence ; for her fa- 

ther, a poor labourer that worked on the 
Count's eſtate, could hardly earn ſufficient to 
purchaſe bread for his numerous family. The 
Counteſs had taken the girl, when merely a 
child, into her ſervice; had been at the ex- 

pence of educating, and having her taught 
E z | every 
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every thing that was neceſſary for a female 
in the ſtation ſhe intended her for; and as the 
girl had good natural ſenſe and a quick 
comprehenſion, the progreſs ſhe made pleaſed 


the Counteſs, and induced her to do more for 


her than ſhe at firſt intended. She her- 
ſelf in happier times had taught her muſic 
and drawing, and as ſhe placed an unbound- 
ed confidence in her, and treated her in every 
reſpect more like a friend than a ſervant, ſhe 
had frequently, in the hour of diſtreſs, ſought 
to relieve her mind by complaining to her. 
But Heſter ſoon forgot the obligations ſhe 
owed to the beſt of women, and repaid her 
benefaQreſs's bounty with the blackeſt ingra- 
titude, It is not unlikely that a report which 
at that time was circulated in the family, 
of Heſter's being in love with Nelſon, and 
of his either not returning her paſſion, or do- 
ing ſo in a faint and equivocal manner, being 
true: but however that may be, it 1s certain 
ſhe could not conceal the vexation his diſ- 
charge gave her; and if the cauſe of her ſub- 
ſequent behaviour was owing to her really 
believing that inclination for the Counteſs 
5 ; | EE 


made him blind to her charms; or if ſhe re- 
garded her as the cauſe of his diſmiſſion, and 
hated her on that account; or if it was owing 
to Murden's inſtigations and promiſes; or if 
ſhe was mean and wicked enough to reſpect 
her miſtreſs leſs, becauſe others did ſo is not 
_ eaſy to ſay; but all at once the civil, attentive, 


and humble Heſter became haughty, aſſum- 
ing, inſolent, and even diſhoneſt, as well as 


goſſiping, and miſchievous. If an unguard- 
ed expreſſion ever eſcaped the Counteſs in 


Heſter's hearing, that could be conſtrued into 


a reflection on her huſband or his unworthy 


favourite, ſne was ſure to hear it repeated 
the next day in a manner that added inſult 


to contempt; and when the Counteſs re- 
proached her for it, ſne replied in ſo ſaucy a 
manner that it would have turned meekneſs 
itſelf into rage. The Counteſs, more iri- 
tated at her ingratitude than ſhe had ever 
been in her life, ordered her to leave her 
preſence and the houſe immediately, to 
which ſhe anſwered, with a contemptuous 


ſmall, that ſhe was not afraid of getting ano- 
E 4 Ee, ther 
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evening, and returned the next day by the 
Count's, or rather his prime miniſter's, order 


as houſe-keeper: a worthy old woman who 


had filled that place many years, and whoſe 


only fault was not taking part againſt. her 


miſtreſs, was ſent away at a minute” 8 warning, 
to make place for her. 

The Counteſs had bore many indignities 
with almoſt unequalled fortitude and pati- 
ence, but this new inſult which muſt degrade 
her in the opinion of the loweſt ſervant, was 
more than ſhe could endure; and ſhe deter- 
mined to embrace the firſt opportunity that 
offered, to come to an explanation with her 


huſband ; for to continue to live in the man- 


ner ſhe did at preſent was impoſſible, A few 
days after, the Count, although not civil, 
ſeemed rather leſs ill-humoured than uſual, 


and after dinner when he returned to his 
apartment, Statira followed him into it, with- 


out his making any violent oppoſition to her 
doing ſo. When there, ſhe ſpoke to him in 
a more reſolute and determined manner than 


ever 


4 


ever ſhe had done before ; although perhaps 


it would have been better for her if ſhe had 
adopted that method ſooner :—ſhe expatiated 


on her innocence, her ſorrow, the various 


mortifications ſhe was daily expoſed to, and 
particularly that ſhe had lately endured, 
with a warmth and energy that ſeemed to 
touch his ſtubborn heart. He was ſilent, but 


liſtened to her with attention, which encou- 


raged her to proceed; and vainly hoping 
that the happy hour was at length arrived 


that ſhe had ſo long and ſo ardently wiſhed | 
for, ſhe thought the beſt uſe ſhe could make 


of it would be to open his eyes in regard to 


Murden, as ſhe could produce various incon- 
teſtible proofs of the frauds he had lately 


committed. But the bare mention of his 
name put the Count into a paſſion that bor- 


dered on frenzy: reproach followed re- 


proach, and abule abuſe, and he aſſerted, with 
the moſt ſolemn oaths, that he was not only 


convinced of her former guilt, but that he 


knew the villain Nelſon ſtill continued to 


ſaunter about the caſtle in the evenings, and 


that he had great reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
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ſhe carried on a correſpondence wich him; 
that he was a fool for treating her with ſo much 
lenity, and allowing her to enjoy the freedom 
ſhe did ; but he was determined, and a dread- 
ful oath accompanied his threat, if ſhe ever 


ventured to oppoſe his will in the leaſt, or 
uttered a word againſt the man he eſteemed, 


the only honeſt ſervant he had, and perhaps 
his only friend, he would adopt other mea- 
ſures, and either hurl the ſerpent he had fo 


long noutiſhed in his boſom from him entire- 


ly, or place her in a cloſe confinement, where 


ſhe would be deprived of the poſſibility of 


injuring him again. The Counteſs, in an 
agony of grief that exceeds deſcription, even 


knelt to him, and begged of him to liſten to her 
only a few minutes; but her prayers and tears 


were equally ineffectual; and as ſhe attempt- 
ed to claſp her arms about his knees, he tore 
himſclf from her with ſuch violence that ſhe 


fell to the floor. She at laſt left the room 


with the fixed determination, let the conſe- 
quences be what they would, to break her 
chain as ſoon as poſſible. . 
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But let no one cenſure the Count or Count- 


eſs with precipitation or aſperity; for the 
former was not a barbarian, although he may 


appear ſo at firſt ſight—he was an unhappy 
- miſguided man, a tool in the hands of a 
villain that uſed the power he had over him 
for the baſeſt purpoſes ; and let thoſe that are 
inclined to blame his credulity, remember, 
that a ſickly conſtitution often occaſions a 
debility of underſtanding, and that apathy 
and peeviſhneſs, the uſual attendants of illneſs, 
naturally render the weakened mind ſuſ- 
ceptible and ſuſpicious, open to fraud, and 
inclined to jealouſy ; and that the fawning ſy- 
cophant who makes a proper uſe of ſuch 
opportunities, ſeldom fails gaining his pur- 
poſe, This may be offered as ſome excuſe 
for the Count's conduct, but ſurely much 
more may be ſaid in the Counteſs's favour. 
A patient endurance of unmerited injuries, 
although it may be ſuffered long, will weary at 
laſt, and is always limited to a certain point; 
but tried beyond that, the weaker {ex often ex- 
ceed the ſtronger in ſtability and reſoiution ; 
and if we conſider the Countels's unhappy. 
fate 
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fate, and what ſhe had already endured, we 
| ſhall not be ſurpriſed to find that her patience 
was exhauſted at laſt ;—confined in a gloomy 
caſtle, deprived of all ſociety, ſuſpected and 
ill-treated by her huſband—the man ſhe had 
married for love, whom ſhe ſtill loved, and for 
whoſe ſake ſhe had willingly made ſuch great 
and voluntary ſacrifices to whom ſhe had 
never given the leaſt offence, nor injured even 
in thought. Firſt tormented with his un- 
grounded jealouſy, then treated either with 
indifference, contumely, or contempt ; watch- 
ed, ſuſpected, calumniated ; a mark ſet up 
for envy to ſhoot at; without a ſingle friend 
to whom ſhe could apply for comfort or ad- 
vice; and if the preſent time was inſupport- | 
able, the proſpect of futurity was ſtill worſe; 
obliged to ſupport the preſence of the worth- 
leſs wretch, whom ſhe knew was the cauſe of i 
her misfortunes his ſneers and malignant 
looks, that plainly expreſſed the ſatisfaction 
he felt, who countermanded her orders in her 
hearing, and ſcemed as if he would ſoon 
oblige her to obey him ;—if theſe cirem- 
ſtances are rightly weighed, it would be im- 
8 TE poſſible 
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poſſible for any one to blame the Counteſs 


for thinking herſelf in a dungeon, or to ac- 


cuſe her of levity for determining to free 


herſelf from it as ſoon as ſhe could. 

Neither had ſhe much time for conſider- 
ation, as the winter was approaching with 
haſty ſtrides, which even deprived her of the 


trifling recreations ſhe had hitherto en- 


joyed ;—that, and the Count's threatening to 
JoY Z 


confine her ſtill more cloſely, made her de- 


termine to leave her dreary priſon as ſoon 


as poſſible. Amongſt the men ſervants _ 


there was one who ſeemed more attached to 
her intereſt than the reſt, and as ſhe was 


_ obliged to have one to aſſiſt her ſlight, ſhe 
diſcloſed her intention to him. He facilitated 


her deſign by procuring her a carriage and 
horſes; and one dark and rainy night, after 
all the family were retired to reſt, ſhe, her 
eldeſt daughter, and a waiting-maid, ſtole 


down the back-ſtairs, and eſcaped through 


the garden; ſhe took nothing with her but a 
little linen, her family jewels, and what ſhe 
had ſaved of her laſt year's pin- money. 

0 js Many 


* 
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Many perſons were afterwards inclined to 
believe that the Count, or thoſe that acted 
for him, knew her intention, and con- 
nived, or at leaſt did not make any attempt 


to prevent it. 
ſeem to be quite devoid of foundation, for 


her abſence was not remarked till the next 
noon, and then no enquiries were made 


about her, nor a purſuit of the fugitives 
thought of. How many regrets would the 
Counteſs have ſpared herſelf, if ſhe had not 
fancied the methods, that would be adopted 
on her evaſion, would be entirely different 
to what they were ; for it was her deſign to 
be overtaken, and had formed her plan ac- 


corcingly ; and ſhe felt the moſt cruel diſ- 


appointment at finding that laſt, that oy 
hope fruſtrated, 

Art firſt the Counteſs did not know what 
_ courſe to take, and was almoſt tempted to 
return home again; but a little reflection 


made her relinquiſh an intention which 


would indeed have been the height of 1m- 
prudence; and ſhe reſolved to go to an 
aunt ſhe had at D**, and beg of her to 


The ſuppoſition does not 


favour 


_—— 
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fayour her with her protection and advice. 
She did ſo; but did not meet with the re- 
ception ſhe expected. The old lady was 
what is generally termed a good fort of wo- 
man ;—ſhe uſed to be very fond of her niece 
Statira, and in fact till loved her; but ſhe. 
was one, who not only paid a ſtrict regard to 
propriety, appearances, and reputation; but 
was at the ſame time a ſlave to cuſtom, form, 
and prejudice. The report of the Count- 
eſs's domeſtic broils had reached her ear, and 
what ſhe had heard was moſt likely not to 
the Counteſs's advantage; ſhe was therefore 
extremely ſhocked at her unexpected ap- 
pearance; and her travelling in a hired car- 
= rige, without her uſual attendants, were cir- 
cumſtances ill calculated to remove her 
doubts; and ſhe ſhook her head, and looked 
very much diſpleaſed when ſhe heard from 
whence ſhe came, and the reaſon of her viſit. 
The Counteſs informed her of the whole 
affair in ſuch an artleſs and open manner, 
that ſhe was convinced of her innocence, 
but ſhe perſevered, with ftedfaſtneſs, 
or rather obſtinacy in declaring ſhe had 
;” acted 
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acted wrong, and that no provocation ought 
to be great enough to induce a young lady 
of rank and fortune to leave her family. She 
then moralized a good deal on the neceſſity 
of accommodating oneſelf to a huſband's hu- 
mours ; refuſed to liſten to any objections 
that were offered; and concluded with al- 
ſuring her niece, that although ſhe was wel- 
come to remain at her houſe a day or two to 
reſt herſelf, ſhe muſt inſiſt on her returning 
home. For what would the world ſay if ſhe 
remained with her? Would it not ſeem as 
if ſhe approved of the ſtep ſhe had taken? 
Beſides if her huſband inſiſted on her going 
back, which ſeemed very likely, it was impol- 
fible that ſhe could oppoſe him, or protect 
her. Dh 
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CHAP. VII, 


WI never feel pain more acutely, than 
when we hear the violence of it doubted ; 
nor do we ever ſo obſtinately perſevere in 
thinking ourſelves in the right, as when any 
one endeavours to perſuade us we are in the 
wrong; and exactly in this manner did the 
old lady's frigid morals operate on the 
Counteſs's mind; for the pain, the remem- 
brance of the unworthy treatment ſhe had 
received, and the mortifications ſhe had en- 
dured, equalled, if not exceeded that the 
reality had given her; and ſhe was determin- 
ec, that neither perſuaſions nor threats 

: Gs ſhould 
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ſhould prevail on her to return to her huſ- 
band, without his having firſt ſigned ſome 
conditions, without which, ſhe was determi- 
ned never to truſt herſelf in his power 
again, But her aunt's ſuppoſition, that he 
would inſiſt on her returning, and perhaps 
uſe force to make her do ſo, terrified her, 
and made her reſolve to eſcape from farther 
perſecution. She, however, concealed her 
intention from her aunt; and after liſtening 
to her arguments for ſome time, ſeemed con- 
vinced of the propriety of them; but ſaid, 
before ſhe returned home, ſhe was determi- 
ned to go to N**, and ſpeak to a gentle- 
man, a near relation of her huſband's, who 
lived there, and deſire him to be the medi- 
ator between them. Madame de L** 
thought her doing ſo an unneceſſary precau- 
tion; but finding her niece's reſolution fixed, 
ſne was obliged to acquieſce. The next morn- 
ing the Counteſs took leave of her, and went 
to N*#*, but ſhe only changed horſes there, 
and then purſued her journey without ſtop- 
ping, till ſhe arrived at Dreſden, where ſhe 
purpoſed remaining for the preſent; and af- 
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ter conſulting ſome gentlemen of the law, ſhe 
wrote a long and explicit letter to her huſ- 
band, in which ſhe informed bim, in a plain 
and determined manner, of every particular 
that ſhe wiſhed, but was not allowed, to re- 
late to him in their laſt interview: ſhe de- 


fired that impartial judges might examine 


her conduct, and that they might ſettle the 
unhappy difference that ſuſpicion had occa- 
ſioned; but ſhe declared, that although a 


reconciliation was what ſhe ardently wiſhed, 


the firſt ſtep towards it muſt be, his diſ- 
charging the unworthy perſon to whoſe baſe 
machinations their unfortunate diſagreement 
was owing; and ſhe offered to return as 
ſoon as he had left the houſe. She added 
that ſhe did not doubt of her being able to 
convince him, that ſhe had never ſwerved 
| from the duty ſhe owed him and her chil- 
den; that ſhe ſtill loved him as well as at 
the moment ſhe gave him her hand at the 


altar; and that there was nothing ſhe ſo 
much wiſhed as his believing her to be his 
Y conſtant and affectionate wife, 


ER 


. | That 
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That the Counteſs acted inconſiderately, 
and that moſt of the meaſures ſhe adopted, 
were rather the reſult of precipitation than 
prudence, cannot be denied; for the certainly 
would have avoided making the affair ſo 
public, had ſhe taken time to confider, or 
had had a friend to adviſe her. But although 
ſhe erred, ſhe did ſo unintentionally ; and 
the agonies ſhe had endured before ſhe leſt 
her huſband's houſe ; the raſh ſtep ſhe had 
taken to free herſelf from them; the cool. 5 
neſs with which ſhe was treated by the per- 
ſon, from whom ſhe expected to receive con- 
folation and advice; terrified at the thought 
that inſtead of breaking her chain, ſhe had 
forged herſelf new ones, and rendered ſuſ- 
picious by the repeated injuries ſhe had re- 
ceived : theſe reaſons, and her entire igno- 
rance of the forms of law, urged her to 
commit the very faults ſhe wiſhed to avoid, 

and made r more Fg her than 
cver. 

But that which did her the 8 injury, 
was her going to ſo great a diſtance, and 


which in fact was quite unneceſlary ; for it 
offended 


IE 
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offended ſeveral of her relations, who would 
_ willingly have afforded her the protection 
ber aunt denied; irritated the latter who 
BY accuſed her niece” of duplicity and art; 
opened a wide field for ſcandal to range in; 
and barred the poſſibility of a reconciliation 
between her and her huſband, who was now 
more fully perſuaded than ever of her guilt. 
The Counteſs's written declaration, as will 
eaſily be ſuppoſed, had not the wiſhed-for 
effect; for her huſband regarded it as an in- 
ſult, which determined him to ſue for a di- 
yorce ; and the endeavours of the Counteſs's 
relations, as well as thoſe of his own, to ſettle 
the difference 1n an amicable manner, proved 
vain; as did a ſecond attempt of the Count- 
eſs (who after her firſt fright was a little 
abated, returned to her native country, and 
placed herſelf under the protection of a near 
relation). She repreſented to him in her ſe- 
cond letter, the different circumſtances that 
had given him offence, in ſo plain and diſ- 


I - tint a manner, that it was impoſſible for any 
© perſon, except himſelf, not to be convinced 
by the truth and clearneſs of ker reaſonings. 

F 4 But 
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But they had no effect on the Count; for 
he remained obſtinately attached to his opi- 
nion, and a law-ſuit, ſuing for a divorce, was 
commenced by him. 8 
The manner of his acting in this affair 
was as ungenerous as his former conduct had 
been; for the grounds on which he founded 
his plea, were, ſuſpicion of adultery, and pre- 
meditated elopement. Had he acted with 
more delicacy, the Counteſs, when ſhe found 
all hopes of a reconciliation over, would 
undoubtedly have conſented to a ſeparation; 
but attacked as ſhe was, ſhe was obliged to 
contend as well as ſhe was able, to vindicate 
her character, and to prove the malice as 
well as falſchood of the accuſation. The 
conſciouſneſs of her innocence made her 
fancy ſhe ſhould not find any difficulty in 
doing ſo, particularly as the original cauſe of 
their miſunderſtanding was a mere trifle, 
which ſhe thought ſhe could eaſily obviate, 
and oblige her accuſers to own the power of 
truth: ſhe in idea enjoyed the ſatisfaction ſhe 
ſhould feel in triumphing over them ; and 
anticipated the pleaſure forgiving them 
: would 
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would afford her. But, alas ! the Counteſs 
did not find the proving her innocence . ſo 
ealy as ſhe imagined ; for a number of cir- 
cumſtances, that were partly unknown to her, 

and chiefly the inventions of her enemies, 

were ſtated as facts, and were of a nature 
that made it impoſſible for her to contradict 
them. Amongſt the reſt, there were wit- 
neſſes who offered to ſwear they had ſeen 
Nelſon go up the back ſtairs, that led to the 
Counteſs's apartment, at midnight; ſeveral 
copies of verſes were produced, that appear- 
ed to be Nelſon's Writing, in which the hap- 
pineſs of reciprocal love was expatiated on, 
and the object of his affection mentioned as 
a perſon of elevated rank; and letters, ſaid 
to be intercepted, after he had left the family, 
in which he thanked the Counteſs for her 
goodneſs, and the many favours ſhe had 
conferred on him; couched in terms that 
certainly admitted of a double conſtruction. 
Theſe accuſations were in all probability 
fabrications of Murden's brain; fables in- 
vented to foment the jealouſy he had cauſed, 
and were rejected by the impartial judges 
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as merely preſumptive, and of too trifling a 


nature to be attended to in an affair of ſuch 


conſequence; but they greatly injured the 


Counteſs's character, and many perſons that 


before doubted of her guilt, were now con- 


vinced of it. Theſe new and unexpected 


mortifications pained and perplexed her ex- 
ceedingly; for through a vexatious combina- 


tion of circumſtances, it was as impoſſible 
for her to refute theſe charges, as it was for 
her opponents to prove them: for young 
Nelſon, the only perſon that could have done 


ſo effectually, was not to be found, and every 


poſſible means that was taken to diſcover 
where he was, proved without effect. The 


only information that could be gained of him 


was, that his father died at L** a few 
weeks after his diſmiſſion; and that as ſoon 
as he was buried, the ſon had left the town. 
He could be traced no farther with certainty ; 
but various reports ſaid a number of different 


things about him: ſome, that he went from 


thence to Hamburgh, where he embarked in 

a trading veſſel bound to North America; 

and others, that he went on board an Engliſh 
ſhip 
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ſhip that was wrecked on the coaſt of Yar- 


mouth. The manner of his diſappearing was 


romantic enough ; but it proved unfortunate 


for the Counteſs's defence, and the vindica- 


tion of her honour. 


Harton, finding it impoſſible to prove his 


wife's infidelity, was at laſt, although reluct- 
antiy, obliged to alter his plea to irreconcil- 


able hatred, owing to her having privatcly 
left his houſe; and the Counteſs, perſuaded 
that after what had paſſed, mutual confidence 
and love could never again take place between 
them, made no further oppoſition, and a 


divorce took place. 


As neither of them was either avaricious 


or intereſted, whatever related to their for- 


tune or diviſion of effects, was ſoon adjuſted 
to their mutual ſatisfaction. But there was 


another diviſion to be made, that it was im- 


poſſible for them ever to agree in. The 


Counteſs was mother I mother of three 
children that ſhe loved with the moſt mater- 
nal affection. She had taken her eldeſt 


daughter wich her, and had reluctantly left 
the others behind; but their tender age, the 
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fear of endangering their health by expoſing 
them to the night- air; and the inconveniences 
attending travelling at that inclement ſeaſon, 
had induced her to do ſo.— And who was to 
have the children, was the conteſted point. 
The Counteſs thought ſhe had a right to the 
daughters, who uſually fall to the mother's 
ſhare in caſes of this kind; nor did the ima- 
vine the Count had a right, nor that he would 
even attempt to oppoſe her wiſh in this re- 
ſpect; and ſhe was the more inclined to be- 
lieve what ſhe wiſhed, as the knew he doated 
on his ſon, but had never ſhewn any particu- 
lar fondneſs for his daughters. It therefore 
ſeemed probable to her that he would be glad 
to get rid of them, and willingly reſign the 
trouble of their education to her. Bur ſhe 
was miſtaken ; and it is impoſſible to guels 
what Harton's motive was for oppoſing her 
in this reſpect—if it proceeded from affection 
to his children, or hatred to his wife, that 
made him determine to thwart her every wiſh, 
But he inſiſted on having all the children; 
and the terms he made uſe of to enforce his 
claim were—he believed they were his; and 

5 that 
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that he would never conſent to let any of his 
children remain with a mother that had vo- 
luntarily abandoned two of them. The 
Counteſs's fortitude and preſence of mind, 
that had ſo often ſupported her on various 
trying occaſions, entirely forfook her when 
ſhe heard of the Count's declaration. She 
begged, ſhe entreated him to grant her re- 
queſt ; and when that failed, ſhe again pro- 


= poſed a reconciliation, and even offered to 


return to him without making any conditions. 
But her endeavours were vain ; for the in- 
cenſed Count rejected her offers with diſdain, 
and declared that he would abide by the deci- 
ſion of the law: that decided in his favour; 
and the unhappy Counteſs was obliged to re- 
ſign her eldeſt daughter to him. TOR 
The parting from her darling child coſt her 
a thouſand tears ; ſhe folded her to her bo- 
ſom with anguiſh and love. „ Alas, my 
dear child,” ſaid ſhe; œmuſt Oh! muſt we 
part !—Could I have foreſeen the anguiſh I 
this moment feel, I would have borne the accu- 
mulated wrongs I have ſuffe red without repin- 
ing; nor would any elfi motive have been 
powerful 
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| powerful enough to have induced me to take 
the unfortunate ſtep that ſeparates me from 
all my ſoul holds dear,” Shen then embraced 
her again; and added, with a voice that tears 
rendered almoſt inarticulate, “ Burt I feel our 
ſeparation will not be an eternal one ;—we 
ſhall meet!—yes, we ſhall meet again!“ 

As ſoon as the law-ſuit was over, the Count 


returned with his children to his ſolitary 


caſtle; and continued to vegetate there, in 
his uſual ſtate of inactivity, for ſome months. 
But he at laſt recollected his former plan of 
reviſiting Italy and the South of France; and 
as there was nothing to prevent his putting 
it into execution, he determined to do ſo as 


| ſoon as poſſible. Murden, and the other 


mercenary beings that ſurrounded him, encou- 


raged, and ſecretly rejoiced at his deſign; but 


the former was undetermined whether he ſnould 
ac company the Count on his tour, or remain 
at home, and be viceroy during his abſence. 
Both promiſed to be profitable to him, and 
his wavering reſolution alternately fixed on 
the one and the other, as long as it was poſſible 

| | to 
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to do ſo; but it at laſt determined on the 
latter, 6 8 15 
The Count placed his children under the 

care of a diſtant relation, a widow lady 

who lived at Berlin, that had conſented to 
take the charge of them during his abſence. 


She was a ſenſible and accompliſned woman, 


and the Count had, in the early part of his 
life, lived on an intimate and friendly footing 
with her and her huſband; but he had not 
ſeen her ſince his marriage; and it is imma- 
terial whether motives of friendſhip, or thoſe 
of intereſt induced her to grant his requeſt.— 
Harton was extremely glad that he had ſet- 
tled this point, or at leaſt got rid of the trou- 
ble it occaſioned him; and he ſet off himſelf 
a few days after his children's departure, elate 
with the ſanguine hope of finding a renewal 
of youth and health in his beloved Italy, 
where he propoſed remaining two or three 
years at leaſt ; and he never thought of re- 
turning to his frigid uncomfortable native 
country without ſhuddering. His thoughts 
were ſo much engaged with the happineſs _ 
that awaited him there, that he purſued his 
4 journey 
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journey with the greateſt ſpeed, without pay- 
ing much attention to the objects that ſur- 
rounded him, or the beautiful country through 
which he travelled. He arrived at I.“ *, in 
Switzerland, without meeting with any thing 
to impede his haſte, or engage his thoughts, 
and was preparing to leave that town with his 

- uſual haſte—the haſte that the reſtleſs mind, 

that expects to find repoſe and comfort in 
change of place, always feels, when an inci- 
dent, trifling in itſelf, but one that made a 
deep, although not laſting, impreſſion on his 
mind, obliged him to alter his purpoſe, and 
remain there longer than he intended: It 
was his unexpectedly meeting with an old 
friend, whom he had not ſeen ſince he quitted 
the univerſity where they ſtudied together, at 
the inn where he ſtopped to change horſes; 
and although Harton hated and ſhunned com- 

pany as much as poſlible, yet the ſight of a 
perſon with whom he had formerly been in- 
timately acquainted, afforded him a faint ray 

of pleaſure, Monſieur de N** briefly in- 
formed him of his preſent ſituation, and what 
had happened to him Noe they parted ; and 
concluded 
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concluded with telling him, that the reaſon 
of his coming to L* was to viſit a ſiſter 
that had lately taken the veil in a convent 
near that town; and he preſſed the Count, 


going to Italy for the recovery of his health, 

to remain a few days with him at L*, and 
to accompany him to the convent. Harton 
was ſecretly vexed at the delay ; but it was 
impoſſible, without being guilty of abſolute 
rudeneſs, to refuſe his requeſt ; and he at laſt, 
with a reluctance that he endeavoured to con- 
ceal as well as he could, conſented to delay 
his journey for two days. Clara was one of the 
many victims of family pride who are ſacrificed 
to enrich the other parts of their family; and 
although her brother, who was extremely 
fond of her, had done all in his power to pre- 
vail on his father to alter his intention, neither 


enough to move his obdurate heart ; and the 


5 
$924 
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lite 1n a dark and gloomy convent. Harton 


who had previouily informed him that he was 


his entreaties nor Clara's tears were powerful 


unfortunate Clara, in the bloom of youth, was 
doomed to pine and languiſh away her fad 


was not inſenſible to her ſorrows, particularly 
when 
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when he heard that, in addition to her other 
woes, ſhe had been obliged to ſacrifice af. 
_ feftion to duty; and that her lover was an 
amiable young man, who wanted nothing but 
fortune to have rendered her the happieſt of 
her ſex. He found a melancholy pleaſure in 
converſing with her; and, at the concluſion 
of his firſt viſit, he aſked her permiſſion to 
wait on her again with her brother the next 
day. His requeſt was granted, and they re- 
peated their viſit at an early hour the next af- 
ternoon. Whilſt they waited in the parlour 
for Clara's arrival, the Count's eyes wander- 
ed about the room, and at laſt fixed on a pic- 
ture that hung againſt the wall, which he at- 
tentively ſurveyed for ſome time. It repre- 
ſented a young woman clad in a coarſe woollen 
garment, who was carried by an angel down 
a ſteep precipice; there was a caſtle ſtood on 
the top of it, from which ſhe ſeemed to be 
falling; her face, although pale, was ex- 
tremely beautiful, and ſtrongly expreſſive of 
innocence and modeſty. Harton aſked 
his friend if he knew the ſubject of the pic- 
ture? he replied in the negative; but faid 

. | he 
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he ſuppoſed his ſiſter did, and that he would 
aſk her as ſoon as ſhe came down. She ap- 
peared at the grate whilſt they were ſpeaking ; 
and as ſoon as the firſt compliments were 
paſſed between the Count and her, N** 
pointed to the picture, and aſked her who that 
Saint was ?—She is not a Saint,” replied 
Clara, © but a mortal—a mortal weak and 
frail as myſelf,” —© If you know her ſtory, 
Clara, I wiſh you would relate it to us ;—by 
doing ſo you will oblige my friend and me.“ 
I will do ſo with pleaſure ; but it is long, 
and | fear will tire your patience. However 
if you are diſpoſed to liſten to me, I will 
latisfy your curioſity,” They ſeated them- 
ſelves near the grate, and Clara related as 
follows, . 
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CHAP. VIII. 


HAT beautiful woman was daughter 


to Baron Kirchberg, who lived ſome centu- 
ries ago, in the unfortunate times of the feuds 
that ſubſiſted amongſt the Nobles of Swit- 
zerland. Idela was one of the lovelieſt fe- 
males of that age, and her beauty and mo- 
deſty made her loved by all who knew her. 


She lived in the greateſt retirement in her 


father's caſtle; the care of the family, and her 
diſtaff were her occupations, and her harp and 
deeds of charity her only pleaſures ;—ſhe 
never went with the other Barons' daughters 
to Bern or Zunick, to be preſent at the 


9 given by the Knights, nor dil 
ſhe 
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ſhe ever dance at the entertainments her 
father gave. At ſuch times ſhe always fe- 


tired into her own chamber with her maidens, 
for her modeſty was ſhocked at the rude man- 


nets and licentious diſcourſe uſual on ſuch 
occaſions. She was only known by the poor 
and unfortunate that needed her affiſtance ; 
and all the Knights and Nobles knew of her 
beauty and goodneſs, was by report. 

Henry, Count of Toggenburg, the 
friend and aſſociate of Idela's father, had often 


been at Kirchberg's without ſecing Idela—the 


charming Idela, of whom all the ſervants 


ſpoke with reverence, love, and admiration; 


and curioſity, for that was his motive, made 


him wiſh to fee this paragon of beauty and 
goodneſs. To accomplith that end, he dif- 
ouiſed himſelf in a pilgrim's habit; a long 
beard and artificial paleneſs concealed his na- 
tural ruddy complexion, and in this diſguiſe, - 
with a harp in his hand, he went to his friend 
Kirchberg's caſtle ;—he ſeated himſelf in the 
pilgrim's reſting- place near the gate, and 
played upon his harp, and ſung to it. His 
yoice and maſterly manner of playing were 
G2 ſoon 
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ſoon der by the ſervants, who flocked 
about him, but he did not ſee Idela; — he then 
related a fictious ſtory of the misfortunes that 


had befallen him, to his aſtoniſhed hearers, 


which was ſo piteous that ſome of them could 


not reſtrain their tears. They brought him 
food and other refreſhments, and when Idela 
heard that an unfortunate ſtranger was at the 


gate, ſhe went down herſelf ;—but it was not 
his voice or his harp, but his misfortunes, 
that induced her to do fo. She enquired 
with ſympathizing ſoftneſs the cauſe of his 
woe, and how ſhe could relieve it ?—The 


Count was ſilent ; for the ſight of ſo much 
beauty deprived him of the power of utter- 


ance. He accepted the gift ſhe offered him, 


ſtammered his thanks, and left her with a 
wounded heart. 

« He returned to Kirchberg a few days after 
and, as ſoon as he found a ſuitable opportu- 
nity, he informed the Baron of his love, the 
art he had made uſe of to gain a ſight of his 
daughter, and aſked his permiſſion to pay his 
addreſſes to her,— The old Baron laughed, 
and taking hold of his hand, led him to bis 

+ | davghter s 
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daughter s chamber: There, Idela, faid he, 
is the old pilgrim, whoſe misfortunes you 
related to me with tears !—He is Count Tog- 
genburg, my friend ; and I hope he will be 
as able to move your heart in his real, as in 
his fictious character.“ 

16 Toggenburg was more confuſed chan he 
was the firſt time he ſaw her; he gazed upon 
the bluſhing maid without being able to ar- 
ticulate a word, but at laſt recovering him- 
ſelf, he entreated her forgiveneſs for the li- 
berty he had taken, and begged her permiſ- 

ſion to viſit her again, —His requeſt was 
granted, and they ſoon ſaw each other every 
day; for their acquaintance ſoon changed 
into friendſhip, mutual confidence ſucceeded, 
and that in a ſhort time turned into love. — 
Henry begged of her to allow him to ſpeak 
to her father: —Idela's anſwer was ſuch as 
became a modeſt virgin of thoſe times; but 
although her lips did not grant the permiſ- 
lion he aſked, her trembling hand and glow- 
= ing cheeks plainly ſhewed that the handſome 
= Henry was not indifferent to her. But it was 
| 2 year before ſhe conſented to become his 
| G3 Vuuoife. 
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wife. Her father at laſt joined their hands, 
called Henry ſon, and fixed the day for their 
nuptials. Whilſt the preparations were mak- 
ing, Toggenburg introduced his lovely bride 

to his relations; and Idela was obliged, for 
the firſt time in her life, to make her appear- 
ance in large companies of Nobles of both 


ſexes, It will eaſily be ſuppoſed that the 


young Knights were attracted by her beauty, 
and fluttered about her ; but their attentions 
neither afforded her the leaſt pleaſure, nor ex- 
cited a ſpark of vanity in her mind; for Henry 
entirely poſſeſſed her heart—and yet Henry 
was jealous.” 
ce Tealous !“ exclaimed Harton, © how 
was it poſſible to be jealous without a cauſe ?” 
c The manners of that age,” continued 
Clara, & were rude and unreſtrained, and he 
judged of Idela by the other females of his 
acquaintance; but ſuffice it to ſay, he was jea- 
lous; and every ſmile a compliment extort- 
ed, or anſwer that civility obliged her to 
make, when a Knight addreſſed himſelf to 
her, was fure to offend him; and his wrinkled 
brow and unjuſt reproaches often wounded 
. her 
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her mind. To remove his fears, ſhe deter- 
mined to return to her father's ſolitary man- 

ſion ſooner than ſhe intended. Henry was 

obliged to join with his relations in deſiring 
her to prolong her ſtay; but he ſecretly re- 
joiced at her refuſal, and haſtened her de- 
parture as much as he could without appear- 
ing to do ſo. 

e ]dela's father was at that time engaged 

| in a bloody feud with Count Kiburg, and the 

enmity that ſubſiſted between thoſe two No- 
bles was hereditary, and had deſcended from 

father to ſon for ſeveral generations. Kiburg 
and Toggenburg were likewiſe avowed ene- 
mies; and a diſpute that had lately happened, 

had renewed the old hatred, which had lain 
dormant for ſome years, and the three fami- 
lies had ſworn death and deſtruction to each 
other. On the day appointed to decide the 
conteſt, by force of arms, the contending 
parties met with their allies, vaſſals, and do- 
meſtics. Much blood was ſhed on both ſides, 
but fortune, which had wavered for ſome time, 
at laſt determined in Kirchberg's favour :— 

Kiberg was obliged to cede the field to his 

. antagoniſts; 
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antagoniſts; and, in the confuſion of a pre- 
cipitate retreat, his only ſon, who had fought 
by his fide during the battle, was ſeparated 
from the main body ; which as ſoon as Kirch- 
berg and Toggenburg perceived, they gal. 
loped towards him, and at the ſame moment 


called to him to ſurrender himſelf their pri- 7 


ſoner; but the gallant youth refuſed to do fo, 
and drew his ſword to defend himſelf; the 
others did the ſame, and after a long and 
fierceencounter, Kirchberg's ſword penetrated 
Kiburg's heart, and he fell dead from his 
W os 
It is impoſſible for words to deſcribe the 
rage and ſorrow that filled his father's heart 
when the account was brought him that his 
ſon, his only ſon, the hope of his age, the 
ſupporter of his family, and the pride of the 
Kiberg's, was fallen by the ſword of his bit- 
tereſt enemy !—But he did not ſhed a tear, 
or waſte his time in vain lamentations ; for 
ſtarting from his ſeat, he ordered his arms and 
armour to be brought him, and graſping his 
ſword with both his hands, ſwore the moſt 
dreadful oath never to reſt till he had waſked 
: | pe his 
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his hands in the blood of his enemies. Rage 
ſtifed his ſorrow, and the hope of revenge 
prevented his feeling the full extent of his 
loſs; for he had neither time for tears, nor to 
bemoan his ſon's death, whilit his murderers 
lived and triumphed in the victory they had 
gained. The preparations he made to en- 
ſure his ſucceſs in the next encounter were 
dreadful; and, inſtead of ſorrow, his time 
was ſpent in cool deliberation how he mighc 
' yanquiſh his hated enemies. He ſmiled when 
he was told of their rejoicings at their late 
ſucceſs, and redoubled his care; and it ſeem 
ed as if his ſon's youthful vigour and the pre- 
caution of age were united in him. | 
« Kirchberg and Toggenburg ſmiled when 
they heard of the old man's dreadful prepa- 
rations, his oath, and his rage. But Idela 
was far from joining in their mirth, for ſhe 
trembled when ſhe thought of the revenge 
that actuated that enraged father's heart :— 
her tears flowed inceſſantly, and frightful 
dreams, and dreadful preſentiments of ap- 
_ preaching evil haunted her fancy ſleeping and 
waking ;—ſhe never looked at her father 

or 
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or lover without ſhedding tears, not thought 
of their adverſary without ſhuddering, and 
claſping her arms about Henry, as if ſhe 
wiſhed to ſhield him from his rage. As the 
day of their departure approached, her diſtreſs 
increaſed ; and when it actually arrived, it 
almoſt bordered on deſpair. She preſſed the 
two objects, that were equally dear to her, 
alternately to her heart; and it was with dif- 
ficulty that they tore themſelves from her em= 
braces. After they had left the caſtle, ſhe 
| knelt upon the terrace, and followed them 
uith her eyes till they were out of ſight. — 
Toggenburg heard Idela's lamentations ; he 
frequently looked back and waved his ſword | 
at her, but he was far from being affected at 
| her ſorrow ; to him it ſeemed the voice of 
triumph, for it was the voice of love. 
They marched againſt the enemy :—the 
two armies ſoon met ; the attack was furious, 
but the defence ſtill more ſo. Kiburg ſeem- 
ed like the avenging angel, for wherever his 
fword fell, death and deſtruction followed. — 
Kirchberg! Toggenburg! ſaid he, in a 
hollow dreadful yoice, © ye murderers of- my 
ſon 
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fon-—where « can I find you, that J may re- 
venge his death ?'—He at laſt diſcovered 
Toggenburg, and ruſhing towards him, ex- 
claimed, © Ah ! have I found you at laſt?— 
Either you or I muſt fall. He lifted up TH 
arm as he ſpoke, and brandifhed his ſword 
that glittered in the ſun, 
« Toggenburg, who had ever till now 
been a ſtranger to fear, trembled, for the 
bleeding ſhadow of the fon ſeemed to hover 
about the father to ſhield him; and the only 
uſe he made of his ſword was to parry his 
_ enemy's blows, and defend himſelf, But the 
old man's arm was irreſiſtible ; and Toggen- 
burg, in ſpite of his endeavours to ward off 
the ſtrokes, received a violent blow upon his 
head, which ſtunned without wounding him. 
Revenge! revenge !' ſaid he, repeating his 
blows till Toggenburg fell ſenſeleſs from his 
| horſe ; Carry him to my caſtle,” ſaid he; 
© but take care not to let hiin eſcape, or be 
wreſted from you ; your lives are forfeited 
if you do. And now, Almighty Lord,” con- 
tinued he, claſping his hands, and looking up 
to heaven, grant that the other murderer 
may | 
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may likewiſe fall by my hand !—my revenge 
vill then be complete.” He then ſpurred his 
horfe, and OT 40h away in n ſearch of Idela's 
father. 
But as ſoon as Toggenburg fell, the 
troops, under his command, were routed and 
put to flight; for Kirchberg who was ſlightly 
wounded at the beginning of the battle, had 
left the field, and was in a place of ſafety. 
But the account of Henry's misfortune ſoon 
reached him. Taken priſoner do you ſay 7” 
exclaimed he, putting on his helmet; © bring 
my horſe.” He mounted it, and endeavour- 
ed to penetrate forward, but the retreating 
army that was purſued by the enemy, made 
it impoſſible for him to do ſo; and he, as 
well as the reſt, was obliged to ſeek for ſafety 
in flight: they at laſt with great difficulty 
gained an eminence, where the enemy ceaſed 
to purſue them. 
As it was impoſſible for Kirchberg to 
hazard another battle with his weakened 
army at that time, he returned to his Caſtle; 
but before he arrived there, he gave parti- 
cular orders to all his domgftics, on pain of 
death, 
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death, not to mention a word to any perſon 
in the caſtle, of Toggenburg's misfortune. 
The wiſhed-for news of their return ſoon 
reached Idela, and ſhe left her ſolitary cham- 
ber, and haſtened into the valley to meet and 
welcome all her ſoul held dear. She ſoon 
perceived her father ; but her eyes wandered 
in vain in ſearch of her beloved Henry. A 
falſe account of his being detained by buſi- 
neſs tranquillized her a little; but ſhe pined 

at his abſence, and counted the tedious hours 

til the time of his expected return arrived. 
Bnt the illuſion ſoon ceaſed ; for a few days 
after, as ſhe was ſitting in the hall with her 
+ father, who was repeating the aſſurance he had 
ſo often given her, that Henry was neither 
dead nor wounded, a meſſenger in Kiburg's 
colours entered, and ſaid in a loud and audible 
voice, Count Kiburg ſends to inform you, 
Baron Kirchberg, that he has fixed on this 
day ſc'nnight for the execution of Henry, Court 
Toggenburg, who is to be beheaded, by the 
common executioner, upon his ſon's, the 
young Count Kiburg's grave, whom you and 
he murdered!' The Baron thrilled with 
1 F horror, 
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horror, did not anſwer a word, but caught 
hold of his daughter, who with a loud ſcream 
fell ſenſeleſs from her chair; he held her in 
his arms, and was wholly occupied in endea- 
vouring to recover her. The meſſenger, 
after waiting a conſiderable time, aſked him 
what anſwer he was to take to his maſter ? 
EKirchberg's pride was humbled— Tell him,” 
replied he, © what you have feen, and that 
an unfortunate father begs for mercy.” The 
man was moved, and left the room in tears 
4 Idela recovered, but her ſorrow exceeded 
deſcription ; for Henry kneeling upon Ki- 
burg's grave, and the executioner with up- 
lifted arm, were ever preſent to her imagi- 
nation. Swoon ſucceeded ſwoon, and her 
heart refuſed to liſten to the ſoothing voice 
of comfort: This day week ! Oh! this day 
week ! ſaid ſhe, wringing her hands, in the 
agony of deſpair. Her .unhappy father hid 
himſelf in a remote part of the Caſtle, for he 
fancied his daughter was dead; but he would 
not ſuffer any perſon to approach him, that 
he might not hear à confirmation of what he | 
feared, Three days paſſed in this dreadful 
8 manner, 
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manner; on the morning of the fourth, the 
houſehold chaplain ſaid to Idela— Why do 
you ſhed tears in vain, my deareſt daughter? 
—we cannot fave him, but let us do what 
we can, let us pray for him.” Let us do 
what we can, were the only words that Idela 
heard. She, fixed her eyes on the Monk: 
© Do what 1 can!” faid ſhe in a low and hol- 
low voice—* yes, I will do what I can for 
him.” She then walked up and down the 
| room ſeveral times, with haſty ſtrides, laying 
her hand upon her forehead ; then ſat down 
and conſidered for ſome time, then aroſe and 
walked again, and frequently . the 
words do what J can! 
The next morning ſhe ſpoke but little; 
but the working of her mind was viſible, for 
ſometimes her eyes rolled wildly, and at other 
times ſhe ſmiled, as if a ray of comfort cheer- 
ed her mind. About noon ſhe put on her 
veil, and wrapping herſelf in a large cloak, 
ſhe left the houſe. Every perſon ſuppoſed 
ſhe was gone into the garden as ſhe was ac- 
cuſtomed to do, 15 
« But 
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t But inſizad of doing ſo, ſhe haſtened to 


Kiburg, with the fixed determination either 
1o fave her lover, or die with him. She ar- 


rived there late in. the evening ; a peaſant 


who happened to be going the ſame way, 
informed her of Henry's approaching death, 


and that he was confined in the ſubterraneous 
priſon of a fortified tower at a little diſtance 


from the Caſtle. She liſtened to him with 


as much compoſure as ſhe could aſſume, and 
defired him to ſhew her the place where he 
was confined. He led her along a narrow 
Ainty path, till ſhe was within ſight of it, and 


| the then rewarded him for his trouble, and 
diſmiſſed him. As ſoon as he had left her, 


ſhe haſtened towards the tower; ſhe found 
the perſons that guarded it fitting round a 


fire they had kindled upon the ground, near 


the entrance of it. She ſummoned all her 
fortitude to her aſſiſtance, and approached 
them without ſhewing any ſigns of the vio- 
tent emotions ſhe felt. Her unexpected ap- 
pearance, made the men ſtart; they, how- 
ever, aroſe, and bowed to her. She threw 


back her veil, and the fight of ſuch uncom- 


mon 
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mon beauty, did not a little increaſe their ſur- 
priſe. © You are humane people, I ſee,” ſaid 
the, addreſſing herſelf to them, with ſuch an 
irreſiſtible ſoftneſs of voice and manner, that 
it muſt have moved even a ſavage heart in 
her favour. © Thank God you are ſo, for I 
am an unfortunate maiden that 1s 1n need of 
your aſſiſtance, and my misfortunes are ſo 
great, that I even envy your priſoner the 
death that awaits him,” The men ſtared at 
her, as if ſhe was a ſupernatural being, and 
at laſt one of them ſaid, after a long pauſe, 
What is it that you defire of us, noble vir- 
gin? Your priſoner,” continued ſhe in the 
lame heart-rending tone, © is Count Toggen- 
burg, a noble guiltleſs youth ;—T do not aſk 
you to fave his life, for that would be deſiring 
| youto break the oath you have taken; all I 
aſk of you is, to do what you dare, without 
injuring yourſelves, or deceiving your maſ- 
ter.— Tell us what you require ?” ſaid all 
of them at the ſame time, and you may 
depend on our doing it, if it is in our power.” 
*Itis,' replied ſhe; © and I am certain when 
you know the particulars, you will not refuſe 
1 of to 
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to grant my petition. The Count is my 


affianced huſband, alas you do not know 
how ſincerely we love each other !—once, i It 


was at a time when J little thought that any 
thing would happen to interrupt our happi- 


neſs, we talked of the inſtability of human 


bliſs: the Count preſſed me to his boſom, 
and ſaid, let fate do its worſt, it cannot weaken 
our affection, for our love will remain un- 


alterable till death ;'—you ſee, my friends, he 
ſeemed to have a preſentimentof his untimely 
end, and we. promiſed each. other, that, if 
we were ſeparated, and either of us found 


death approaching, we would, if it was poſ- 


fible, inform each other of it, and ſee each 
other again before we died. We bound our- 


ſelves by a ſolemn oath to do fo, and it will 


be impoſſible for me to die eaſy, if I do not 
ſee him again. The favour I have to aſk 
of you is to admit me into his priſon, and to 
let me remain an hour with him ;—you can— 
you dare do ſo Do not refuſe my requeſt; 
your doing ſo will break my heart, and! 
all accuſe you at the day of judgment? 

555 « The 
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te The humane guards were moved by her 
pathetic addreſs, and were too conſcientious: 
torefuſe it. They at firſt made ſome objec- 
tions, but Idela's eloquence conquered every 
ſcruple. The priſon gate was unlocked, one 
ofthem carried a lamp, and the other took 
hold of Idela's hand, and led her down a ſteep 
and narrow flight of ſtairs. At the bottom 
there was an iron gate through which they 
paſſed, and they then went along a dark paſ- 
ſage, till they came to a little door; the fore- 
moſt of the guards opened it, and ſaid, © May 
the bleſſing of the Almighty attend you, pi- 
ous maiden !* Idela haſtily let go her leader's 
hand, and entered the dark abode of miſery. 
The lamp that hung againſt the wall did 
not afford ſufficient light for Henry to know, 
when the door firſt opened, who the perſon 
was that entered his dungeon ; but the ſound 
of her voice, and her claſping her arms 
around him, ſoon convinced him of the reali- 
| ty of his bliſs. The paſt, and the dreadful 
future were entirely forgotten, and the hap- 
pineſs of the preſent moment was all- all 
| that occurred to him. Idela remained long 


in Henry's arms, and his priſon ſeemed to 
her as lovely as the garden of Eden did to 
our firſt parents; but when their - tranſports 
were a little abated, the Count enquired by 
what means ſhe had been able to gain ad- 
mittance. She related to him the fraud ſhe 
had made uſe of to deceive the guards: 
To fee me once more before I die!” ſaid 
he ſighing, but why do you call it a fraud, 
my deareſt Tdela ? For it is, alas! but too true, 
and I had given over all hopes of ever again 
beholding you, and calling you mine; and 
preverſe as my heart is, I almoſt wiſh it had 
not happened, for is it poſſible to ſee Idela 
without deſiring to live ? I muſt now com- 
bat with the fear of death, that I fancied 
I had conquered, anew.— Cruel !—cruel 
— yn 
1 am not only come to ſee, but to ſave 
you, Toggenburg.“ 
© To fave me To fave me - But do 
not, Idela, endeavour to lull a dying perſon 
into ſecurity with hopes that cannot be reali- 
zdP 8 1 
1 No, 
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No, Henry, for J am really come to ſave 
you. to fave you even againſt your own 
inclination, if you make my doing ſo neceſ- 
_ fary! my life is your's, and the only value 
I ſet on it is, that it enables me to prolong 
your's. Therefore neither your entreaties, 
nor thoſe of the whole world, will be able to 
make me change my purpoſe. I am calm; 
my mind is ealy, for my fate is fixed, and 
nothing—nothing will be able to alter * 
fixed, my determined reſolution.“ 
ou ſpeak, Idela, as if vou was a ſove- 
reign monarch, but you will find your power 
inſufficient V to open theſe gates —How can 
you ſave me, Idela? For to me there does 
not appear a poſſibility of your doing io,” 

© | will either fave, or die with you, Hen- 
ry; and the choice is your's. Therefore liſten 
to me attentively, but I charge you not to in- 
terrupt me till I have finiſhed. When the 
account of your misfortune firſt reached me, 
Iſunk into a lethargic kind of defpair, that 
did not admit of comfort. I was as weak as 
an infant, for my ſtrength of mind, and pow- 
er of recollection ſeemed to have entirely 
; 34 3 fuorſaken 
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forſaken me—nothing but love remained. 
Sorrow almoſt broke my heart, but the 
thought of ſaving you never once entered my 
mind ; but yeſterday . our chaplain, who had 
before tried every means in his power to alle- 
viate my ſorrow. without ſucceeding, ſaid, 
To what purpoſe are our vain lamentations? 
let us do what we can for him, let us pray 
It ſeemed as if an angel had ſpoken the 
words, Let us do what we can for him.] went 
into my chamber, and prayed to the Almigh- 
ty to ſave you; but during my prayer I felt that 
was not doing all I could, and that, as well 
as pray, I muſt exert the powe t had, if I 
wiſhed to ſave you. I thought, I reflected 
the whole night, and at laſt formed a plan 
that I am determined to execute, As ſoon 
as I had done ſo, my mind was eaſy, and the 
load of woe that had before oppreſſed it, 
was entirely removed, which is a proof 
to me that the Almighty approves of my 
deſign, and will bleſs the performance of it. 
A countryman, who walked part of the way 
with me, related your ſtory, lamented your 
fate, and pointed out to me the place of your 
2 confinement; 
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confinement; my next care was to prevail 
on the guards to admit me; it was ſome time 
before I could determine what to ſay, that 
was moſt likely to move their hearts. I 
have already told you what I ſaid, but the 
compoſure with which I ſpoke ſurpriſes me. 
They admitted me, and their doing ſo, was 
certainly owing to a higher power, that inclined 
their hearts to mercy. The moſt difficult 
part of your reſcue is now effected, for I am 
with you ;—do not interrupt me, my dear 
Henry—hear me firſt, and I will anſwer your 


objections afterwards, You muſt dreſs your- 


ſelf in my garments, put on my cloak, and 
conceal your face with this veil : I muſt put 
on your armour, and when I have covered 
my face with the helmet, I will call to the 
guards, and you mult go, and leave me here. 
In that manner your life will be ſaved, 
Huſh ! for I will notbe interrupted !—but pray 
litento me attentively, for what I am going to 
ſay is of the greateſt conſequence. You muſt 
haſten to Kirchberg, and collect as many arm- 
ed men as you can, privately ; return here 
with them to-morrow night, ſecure the few 
| H 4 guards 
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guards that watch the tower, force the gates 
of it, and the reſcue of your Idela is effected. 
We will then go, each the preſerver of the 
other's life, from the chilly arms of death to 
the altar, and there repeat the vows of eter- 
nal conſtancy that we have ſo often ſworn to 
each other. This is my plan, my dear Hen- 
ry, and T hope it meets with your approba- 
tion; but whether it does or not, it cannot 
be altered, for my reſolution is unchangeab)y 
fixed.” 

« The aſtoniſhed Toggenburg knelt at 
his generous benefactreſs's feet, and kiſſed 
the hem of her garment with veneration ; 

but, Idela! my Idela!' was all his faltering 
lips could utter. You conſent then ?* ſaid 
Idela with a ſmile, at the ſame time raiſing 
him up, and embracing him. I can never 
whilſt life remains,” replied he, © forget my 
Idela's generous love and noble conduct. 
But to leave you here is impoſſible—it is 
what I neither can, nor will conſent to do,— 
therefore leave me, Idela go and do all in 
your power to reſcue me; you will ſucceed 
better than I, for who can withſtand your 
- 3 perſuaſiye 
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— eloquence? ? Your father will direct 
the undertaking, and head the troops, whilſt 
I-count the tardy minutes till my priſon. 
gates are burſt, and I am reſtored to my 
Idela's arms. Therefore go; leave me 
now, and haſten to ſave a life that is your's.” 
e My father is wounded, and his mind is 
weakened by ſorrow; it is therefore impoſ- 
fible for him to aſſiſt you. Heaven has or- 
dained me to fave you, and J hope you will 
not offer to oppoſe the will of Heaven. For 
who can aſſemble the troops, but you? Who 
can lead them on, but you? Who ſubdue the 
guards, but you ?—Do you think the men 
will follow me ?—beſides if I return home, 
my father will confine me ; for I am certain he 
will not ſuffer me to engage in an enterpriſe 
that he will ſuppoſe dangerous. He cannot 
himſelf, —others will be employed; the ſecret 
will be divulged, and you will be loſt ;—no- 
thing can ſave you, but your following my 
advice; do allow me the exalted pleaſure 
of reſcuing you.” 
« The Count took the Fore from the 
Chain « on which it hung, and taking hold of 
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Idela's hand, deſired her to ſtoop, and look 
at the damp ground, that was covered with 
toads, vipers, and/innumerable reptiles that 
crawled along it, as well as the walls. Shall 
1 leave you here?” ſaid he, here, in this 
loathſome dungeon of wretchedneſs and de- 
ſpair? No! never, Idela, will I conſent to it; 
therefore ceaſe to importune me any longer; 
but leave me now, and haſten your return. 
Lou tremble—leave me! I conjure yu 
to leave me! 
© | tremble ?—you are miſtaken, Count; 
theſe loathſome vermin cannot alter my firm, 
my unſhaken reſolution, for I do not even fear 
death itſelf, and thoſe that do not fear death, 
will not ſhrink at the ſight of a lion's den ;— 
therefore do not make any more objections 
but do as I deſire you.” | 
© Know then, Idela, ſince you force me 
to ſay what I would gladly have conceal- 
ed from your knowledge, know that to reſcue 
from this place 1s next to an impoſſibility ; 
the road to Kirchberg is guarded; and thoſe 
that watch this tower, are more numerous 
than you imagine, for a great number of 
| armed 
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armed men are concealed in the wood. 
Suppoſe I ſhould be repulſed before I reach 
this place, or even ſuppoſing I advanced as 
far, which is extremely improbable, Kiburg 
is 1o near, that the ſound of the trumpet will 
give the alarm, and he and his whole force 
will be here before it is poſſible for me to 
effectuate your eſcape. Think, Idela, was 
you to expect me to-morrow night, and 1 
ſhould not be able to come the very thought 
is ſufficient to drive me mad ;—1it is impoſſible, 
Idela !—if you 15 me, ſay no more about 
it, but leave me.” 

© ] reflected on every thing you have 
ſaid or can ſay, before I came; and I my- 
ſelf believe, that to reſcue from this place by 
force is almoſt impoſſible, - ] ſay almoſt ; but 
whilſt a ſhadow of hope remains, che attempt 
is worth making.” | 

But ſuppoſe I ſhould not ſucceed, and 
you were to remain in the blood-thirſty Ki- 
burg's power—lIdela, you muſt die in my 
ſtead.“ 

© Does death ſeem ſo dreadful to you, 
Toggenburg ? —t0 you who have ſo often 

braved 
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| braved it in ſuch various ſhapes ? Well then 


ſuppoſing I fall into Kiburg's hands, and he 
recks his revenge on me, I ſhall die for you, 
I likewiſe thought on that before I came, 
and J aſſure you the fear of death will not 
frighten me from this place. 

Or do you ſuppoſe Kiburg will ſpare 
you becauſe you are a woman? If you think 
#0, you know but little of the deadly hatred 
an incenſed parent's heart is capable of feel- 
ing. To him your ſex is indifferent, and he 
will think of nothing but retaliation, and the 
pleaſure of revenging himſelf on the man 
who murdered his ſon ;—your death is cer- 
tain if you remain here; I therefore beſeech 


you to leave me upon my knees 1 beg you 


to go.” | 
< Riſe, Toggenburg, and ceaſe to wound 
my heart to no purpoſe; but rather liſten to 


the dictates of Reaſon and Nature. You lay 


my death is certain, but I think it much leſs 


fo than your's, for is there not a poſſibility 


that ſurpriſe, pity, or perhaps admiration of 


a conduct that he may call uncommon, may 
move his heart in my favcur, and induce him 


[0 


+ | 
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to pardon me? I own it is but a poſſibility, | 
and if I loved life more than I love you, I 
own I would not make the trial. But let us 
even ſuppoſe the worſt: I am led into Ki- 
| burg's preſence, and inſtead of the enemy he 
expected, he ſees his bride, and the man's 
daughter by whoſe hand his ſon fell ; ſuppoſe 
him deaf to my prayers, regardleſs of my 
ſex, and inſenſible to the ſhame of murder- 
ing a woman, or that the deſire of revenge 
is more powerful than every other feeling, 
and I muſt die well let it be ſo;—l ſhall die 
content, for I die for you; and death in that 
manner is leſs painful than if I fell a victim 
to deſpair, or pine away a few ſad months 
before this ſtubborn heart breaks; for if you 
think I ſhall ſurvive you, you know as little 
of my love, as of my preſent determination.” 
And ſhall J fubmit to be ſhamefully 
vanquiſhed in this conteſt ?—Shall I, to pre- 
ſerve my life, ſacrifice yeur's ? Tdela, you de- 
fire an impoſſibility ; I am determined not 
to do it.? 


N 
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e do not deſire you to live without me; 
J only wiſh to try to ſave both our lives, which 
you, with an obſtinacy that to me ſeems un- 
accountable, are determined I ſhall not do.— 
Tam convinced my life is of the ſame value 
to you, as your's is to me, for our love is 
reciprocal ;—but we may both be ſaved, and 
hve many happy years together. Therefore 
ſummon up your courage; Toggenburg; 
and do not let us neglect this favourable op- 

portunity the only hope that remains!—If 
| you do, your motive is pride, which makes 
you ſcorn to be under an n obligation to a wo- 
man, even to me.“ 

© Say what you will, Idela, your words 
will not be able to charm me from this place, 
or make me do that which I know is wrong, 

I am determined to remain here l' 
© Well then remain !—Remain, and let 
your ſenſeleſs pride deſtroy the fabric of hap- 
pineſs that Love and Hope have raiſed How 
different was the opinion I entertained of 
you !—Remain, but know that I am deter- 
mined to ſhare your priſon with you ; and in- 
ſtead of one victim, Kiburg ſhall have two! 
—[dela 
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Adela laid herſelf upon the ground as ſhe 

pronounced the laſt words, and cloſed her 
eyes, as if ſhe was going to ſleep. 

Idela, you ſurely are not in earneſt !— 

What purpoſe can your remaining with me 


anſwer Reflect that your death is inevita- 


ble !—Why, Oh! why do you diſtreſs me in 
this manner? 


What can induce you to think I am ”_ 


1ng ?—Be aſſured that I am in earneſt; and 1 
again repeat, what I have ſo often ſaid, that 1 


am determined either to ſave you, or die with | 
you!—Oh! Henry! Henry! I beg, I con- 


jure you to embrace the only means, the only 
poſſibility there is left of ſaving us both! — 
She then repeated what ſhe had ſaid before, 
and urged the Count with prayers, perſuaſion, 
and tears, till he at laſt, after a dreadful con- 
flict, granted her requeſt, and conſented to 


her remaining in the priſon in his ſtead, which 


ſhe repeatedly aſſured him was the only means 
of ſaving either of their lives. 


c She unbraced his armour, and then 


haſtily undreſſed herſelf as much as was ne- 


ceſſary; as ſoon as the iron breaſt-plate con- 
cealed 
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cealed her chaſte boſom, ſhe dreſſed her lover 
in her clothes, and hung her cloak about his 
ſhoulders ; he then aſſiſted her in putting on 
his armour, and whilſt he was doing fo, he 
renewed his entreaties that ſhe would reſign 
him to his fate. Bur ſhe was deaf to his re- 
monſtrances, and deſired him to haſten as 
much as he could, as the hour that was al- 
lowed her was nearly expired, which made her 
fear they might be ſurpriſed by the guards 
before they were read. 
As ſoon as Toggenburg had finiſhed his 
taſk, he leant againſt the wall, and gazed at 
her for ſome time in ſilent anguiſh ; but re- 
collecting himſelf, he dropped upon his knees, 
and raiſing his hands and eyes to heaven, ſaid, 
© Father of Mercy, thy all-ſeeing eyes view 


; what paſſes here !—Guard, Oh! guard my 


Idela ; for if ever a mortal deſerved thy pe- 
cular care, ſhe does !—Afſift and comfort 
her, and ſave the moſt virtuous, the beſt of 
her ſex! 
© Now you cn. 20, Henry, ſaid Idela ; 
6 and this, embracing him, is either our laſt 
fare wel, or the beginning of our happineſs. 
| He 
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He preſſed her to his boſom i in ſpeechleſs 


ſorrow. She put on the helmet, pulled down 


the viſor, concealed her lover's face with the 


veil, and then threw a large ſtone againſt the 


priſon- door, which was the ſign ſhe had agreed 


to give the guards. 
« They unlocked the doors eee 


burg claſped Idela in his arms, and preſſed 
his lips againſt the cold and envious iron that 


concealed her face. She preſſed his hand, 
and ſaid in a low whiſper, Once more fare- 


wel! May every good angel be your guide!“ 
Toggenburg reeled through the narrow aper- 
ture, and along the dark paſſage, as if he was 


intoxicated; the guards walked before him, 


and one of them ſaid, © I hope God will 


comfort you, noble virgin; you have kept 
your promiſe; and your lover can now die 


eaſy !' The outer-gate was open; he hurried 
through it, and waving his hand to his con- 


ductors, to thank them, paſſed the other 


guards who were ſeated round the fire, moſt 


of them aſleep, and walked down the flinty 
path that led to the plain. He did not ſtop 
till he came to a cottage that begs to one 
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of Kirchberg's vaſſals, a perfoh in whom he 
knew he could confide, As ſoon as he had 
gained admittance, he informed him who he 
was, and defired him to procure him a ſuit 
ef armour ;—the man offered him his, which 
Toggenburg accepted; and, as ſoon as he had 
put it on, and recommended ſecrecy to the 
man, he proceeded to Kirchberg, where he, 
in a feigned voice, deſired the door - keeper to 
inform the Baron that a ſtranger, who could 
give him ſome account of Toggenburg, de- 
ſired to ſpeak to him. It was his intention to 
diſcover himſelf to the Baron; to deſire him 
to aſſemble the troops to liberate Toggen- 
burg; and to appoint him to command them 
under a fictious name; for he was afraid the 
pleaſure they would feel at finding him at 
liberty, would make them forget the precau- 
tion and ſecrecy that was ſo neceſſary to be 
obſerved. The ſervants had ſome difficulty 
to prevail on Kirchberg to admit the ſtranger. 
Toggenburg! ſaid he; © what can he tell 
me of him but what I already know? But 
let him come.“ The Baron did not know of 
his daughter's abſence; for the ſervants, 
75 ” afraid 
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afraid of increaſing his ſorrow, had not men- 
tipped ĩt to him. 
_ « He raiſed himſelf up à litde hon the 
ſtranger entered, and, in feeble accents, en- 
quired what news he brought ? Toggenburg 
took off his helmet, and threw himſelf at the 
Bazon's feet. Kirchberg ſtarted, and without 
ſpeaking, roſe from his couch, and haſtened 
towards the dor. Toggenburghaſtily caught 
hold af his arm: For God's fake,” ſaid he, 
do not mention my name Tou will ruin 
pyourſelf and me if you do. But Kirchberg, 
without attending to his wards, endeavoured 
to free himſelf from his hold, that he might 
inform his daughter of the happy tidings of 
Toggenburg's return. The Count, gueſſing 
his deſign, held him faſter; which irritating 
him, he exclaimed in a paſſion, Let me go, 
unfeeling man !—do you want to kill my 
child? She has ſuffered enough on your ac- 
count already. Let me looſe let me gon 
The ſervants hearing their maſter fr equently 
repeat, let me looſe ! let me go! fancied. 
an aſſaſſin was in the room, and haſtened to 
his aſſiſtance ; but they ſtood almoſt petriſiedl 
I 2 with 
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with amazement when they ſaw the Count, 
who, as ſoon as they entered, let go the Ba- 
ron's arm, and ſtriking his own forehead, ex- 

claimed, © Unhappy father! and thrice un- 
happy Toggenburg! what will now become 
of us both ?—AIlI, all is loſt Y— Call my 

daughter !' ſaid the old man, without attend- 
ing to his words, and hurrying himſelf to her 
chamber as faſt as his trembling limbs would 
permit. Tell her that Toggenburg is here. 
Idela! Idela! Henry is come, Come down 

I fay.—Why don't you fetch her Count ?— 
Why do you ſtare ſo? (to the ſervants). Go 
and tell her to come down this moment,— 
Idela ! Idela ! Toggenburg is here !!—The 
ſervants then informed him that they did not 
know where their young miſtreſs was; and 
that ſhe had been miſſing ſince the morning 
before, when they ſaw her go into the gar- 
den, as ſhe was accuſtomed to do ; but that 
they had neither ſeen nor heard any thing of 
her ſince. © Go in ſearch of her, and do not 
return till you have found her, faid the 

Baron, in a commanding voice. The ſer- 
vants, not daring to oppoſe his orders, went 
4 into 
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into the garden and wood, although they 
knew their labour would be vain; for they 
had ſought for her there that morning, as well 
as the preceding day. The Baron returned 
to the room where he had left the Count: 
© [dela is loſt,” ſaid he ; © nobody knows where 


ſhe is! What can be become of her? My 
God, where can ſhe be!—Do you know, 


Toggenburg ?— Alas! I do,“ replied he, 
© and it was my intention to have informed 
you long ago, if your precipitation had not 


prevented me.“ He then related to him the 


particulars concerning his daughter, where he 


had left her, and the plan that was formed to 
reſcue her that night ; but he concealed from 


him the fears that harrowed- his own mind, 
that the ſecret of his being at liberty having 
tranſpired, was very likely to fruſtrate the 
whole undertaking. They then conſulted 
together, and formed the plan of operation. 
Kirchberg, weak as he was, was determined 
to aſſiſt; nor could Toggenburg's perſua- 
ſions, who perceived how uſeleſs his preſence 
would be, prevail on him to remain at home. 
Shall I do leſs to fave my living child,” ſaid 

Do he, 
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he, foaming with rage, * than Kiburg did to 
revenge his dead one ? Fhe preparations 
were made; and the impatient father and 
lover counted the tardy moments till the 
wiſhed-for night appeared. Nothing could 
equal their impatience. | 
„ The Count's fears were too well found- 
ed ; for the. news of his being at Kirehbers 
ſpread like wild-fire ; every one knew he had 
eſcaped; although the means by which he had 
effected it was a ſecret to every one except 
the Baron. The report ſoon reached Kiburg's 
ears, for one of his vaſſals informed him of it 
early in the morning: he was 1n a furious paſ- 
flon, and ordered the guards to be called to 
give an account of their priſoner. —They 
laughed, and ſaid they were certain he was 
in the tower, unleſs he had undermined it, and 
dug his way out; another ſaid he had ſeen 
him that morning, when he carried him his 
food; and they joined in aſſuring the Count, 
that, guarded as he was, it was impoſlible for 
him to effectuate his eſcape, and they begged 
of him to depend on their vigilance and fide- 
lity. Whilſt e were ſpeaking, another 
meſſenger 
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meſſenger entered the room out of breath, 
Count Toggenburg is at Kirchberg, ſaid 
he; I am ſure he is; for I juſt met Kirch- 
berg's bailiff, and he ſaid with a ſneer, If 
you wiſh to keep a bird when you have eaught 
it, I would. adviſe you to faſten your eage 
better for the future.” I told him our cage 
was faſt enough, and our bird ſafe. If the 
bird you mean, replied he, is Count Tog- 
genburg, I can tell you, for your comfort, 
that he is in the hall with my maſter ; we 
have all of vs ſeen him.” 35 

Bring your priſoner,” ſaid Kiburg ; « this 
hour is his laſt. —Kirchberg ſhall ſee that I 
am not to be played with, and that the plans 
he is forming to reſcue him are vain, Go, 
but keep yourſelves in readineſs to obey my 
orders as ſoon as I ſend for you. Every one 
of you muſt ſuffer the death intended him, 
if you have let him eſcape.” 

« Idela had paſſed the night more tran- 
quilly than ſhe herſelf expected to do, It js 
true, the noiſome vermin made her ſhudder 
- when ſhe firſt laid herſelf down upon the half- 
rotten ſtraw that covered the damp ground; 
I 4 but 
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but her fortitude was unſhaken; and although 
her fate ſeemed wrapped in impenetrable 
darkneſs, yet a ray of hope frequently cheer- 
ed her virtuous mind ; beſides ſleep, that for 
the laſt three nights had fled from her, now 
| Kindly came to her relief, and ſhe ſoon fel] 
into a refreſhing ſlumber that laſted till morn- 
ing. She heard the guard who brought her 
lod, unlock the door, and pulled the viſor 
cover her face, and lay as if ſhe was aſleep, 
This is the firſt ſleep he has had ſince he 
has been here!” ſaid the man, ſetting down 
the bread and water, and locking the door as 
gently as poſſible. 5 
c About two hours after, Idela heard ſe⸗ 
veral foot ſteps coming down the ſtone ſtairs, 
and haſtening along the paſſage. * Is it poſ- 
ſible that Toggenburg can be come already! 


ſaid ſhe to herſelf; and her heart beat wit! 


tumultuous joy when ſhe heard the chain let 
down, and the door unlocked, She flew to- 
wards it; but, alas! inſtead of her beloved 
Henry, ſeveral guards entered !— Count, 
ſaid one of them, recommend your ſoul to 
God, for this hour is your laſt; we have or- 

gers 
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ders to lead you to the place where death 
awaits you! —Idela trembled, and a chilly 
coldneſs ran through every vein ; — ſhe knelt 
down, and prayed that the Almighty would 
ſupport her in the hour of death, have mercy 
on her ſoul, and comfort her afflicted father 
and lover. The guards ſtood round her with 
folded hands, as if they joined in the prayer. 
Idela roſe, and followed them along the paſ- 
ſage, and up the ſtairs; when inthe Caſtle-yard, 
the ſtretched out her arms towards Kirchberg, 
and looked up to heaven, and then followed 
her leaders up the ſteep hill to the Caſtle, 
which ſtood upon the eminence of it. Two 

large folding-doors opened to admit her, and 
| ſhe was led into a ſpacious hall, hung round 
with arms and armour ; but the firſt object 
that caught her eye was a hillock of ſand, 
that was piled up in the middle of it. The 
ſight of it almoſt made her faint; and ſhe 
trembled fo exceſſively, that ſhe was obliged 

to lean on one of the guards to 1 herſelf 
from falling. 8 
A be farther end of hs hall fr Count 
Kiburg, his wiſe, and two daughters, in deep 
mourning. 
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mourning. The ſight of her ſon's ſuppoſed 
murderer made the Counteſs ſcream, and the 
young ladies turned pale, and trembled at the 
priſoner's approaching fate. Kiburg roſe 
from his ſeat, and placing himſelf oppoſite to 
Idela, ſaid, in a ſtern and tremendous voice, 
* Toggenburg, thou baſe aſſaſſin of my only 
| ſon, behold the miſery thou haſt occaſioned! 

behold the tears of an unhappy father, mo- 
ther, and ſiſters, whom thou haſt robbed of 
their only comfort and ſupport !-=My name, 
my family muſt now ſink into oblivion; and 
when I am no more, my wite and daughters 
will be left without any one to protect or de- 
fend them. And it is all owing to thee, thou 
' murderer and daſtardly villain May my 
ſon's blood fall upon thy head, and upon thoſe - 
of thy vile aſſociates, Kirchberg and his 
daughter! and, as it would be a pity to 
keep friends long ſeparated from each other, 
thou mayſt comfort thyſelf with the aſſurance 
that the ſame grave will ſoon contain you all; 
for the meaſures I have taken to get them 
into my power cannot fail. And NOW, execu- 
tioner, perform your office.” 
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The guards laid hold of Idela, who, at 
the beginning of the Count's addreſs, had 
ſank into the arms of one of them, and had 
heard very little of it: one of them unbuc- 
kled her breaſt· plate, whilſt another took off 
her helmet; but they ſtarted back; and the 
executioner, whoſe arm was raiſed to ſtrike the 
deadly blow, let the ax drop when they per- 
ceived a female boſom; but which was concealed 
at the moment 1t was uncovered, by the long 
flaxen treſſes that rolled upon it. A ſolemn 
ſilenee reigned, and Kiburg's eyes were fixed 
on Idela: Ah ! whatis the meaning of this?“ 
| ſaid he, after a long pauſe; where is Toggen- 
burg? and who is this? The guards trem- 
bled, for they too well gueſſed the cauſe of 
the transformation, The Count's daughters 
haſtened to Idela's aſſiſtance; they humanely 
led her to a ſeat, and rubbed her temples 
with. ſtrong ſpirits ; ſhe at laſt opened her 
eyes: Who art thou, girl?” {aid the impa- 
tient Kiburg. Idela attempted to anſwer hin, 
but could not ſpeak till ſhe had ſwallowed a 
few drops of wine that was brought her.— 
Kiburg perceiving ſhe wore Toggenburg's 
5 armour, 
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armour, was in an agony ; for he was afraid he 
had vanquiſhed a female inſtead of his enemy. 
He ordered the guards and executioner to 
leave the room, and then again approaching 
her, he aſked her, in a leſs furious manner 
than before, who ſhe was? She raiſed her 
eyes towards him with a look that implored 
mercy, and then throwing herſelf at his feet, 

replied, in a low and feeble voice, I am 
Idela, Kirchberg's unfortunate daughter, and 
Toggenburg's bride ! Kirchberg's daugh- 
ter!ꝰ exclaimed the Count, with almoſt fran- 
tic joy. I thank thee, Heaven; thou haſt 


fulfilled my wiſh ; my happineſs is complete, 


for I can now take a glorious revenge.'—[dela 
ſtretched out her arms towards Kiburg, but 
he either did not, or would not ſee her ; whilſt 
his wife and daughters, almoſt drowned in 
tears, wiſhed, but dared not intercede in her 
favour. He frowned at them, and ſaid, I 
command you not to look fo pitifully at that 
girl; for her father's blood flows in her veins, 
and the ſame hatred fills her heart. A blind 
and ſavage fury induced her to direct a ſword, 

that her weak hand was incapable of guiding, 
| 85 againſt 
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againſt me; that ſhe might boaſtingly ſay to 
her worthleſs parent, We killed father and 
ſon! Why didſt thou go with thy father to the 
battle, thou blood-thirſty miſerable wretch ?' 

I I did not go with my father; and if it 
had been in my power to have ſaved your 
ſon's life, you would now, Count Kiburg, be 
the happieſt of parents, Nor did 1 ever draw 
a ſword againſt you.” 

© Infamous girl! did not a ſtroke you re- 
ceived from me ſtun you ? did you not fall 
from your horſe ? did not I take you priſoner, 
and ſend you here ? 
© It was not you that made me EY 

for I voluntarily delivered myſelf into your 
power. It was Toggenburg you vanquiſh- 
ed; and as I am here in his ſtead, the whole 
of your vengeance muſt fall on me.” 

Tou ſay it was Toggenburg that I took 
priſoner ; I know it was. But how came you 
here? and where is that murderer ? 
Tou loved your ſon, Count Kiburg; - 
would you not willingly have died in his ſtead ? 
I die for Toggenburg, whom I love as well as 
you loved your ſon; and all I deſire is, that 


F e 
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you will pity me as I do you for it is dread- 
Jul indeed 40 loſe thole we love. But my 
father and Toggenburg, they likewiſe de ſerve 
your pity - Do not, Oh! do not eſuſe them 
tome ſhare of it; for they are indeed more 


5 n are!” 


What means did you uſe to releaſe my 
pfiſoner, and take his place? 
Love enabled me to effect the difficult 
undertaking. Tour guards cquld not reſiſt 
my tears, my prayers, and entreaties to ſee 
him ance again before he died; humapity at 
laſt prompted them to grant my wiſh. I ſaw 
him; but the difficulty I faund to prevail on 
him to fave himſelf, was much greater than 
to gain admittance. He dreſſed hicgfalf W. 
my clothes, put on my veil, and— 
Went l— The mean, the ſel ailleio; ; 
who, not content with the murder of my ſon, 
adds that of his own bride to the number of 
his crimes! . 

„Tou injure him with your ſuſpicions, 
Count; for Toggenburg is neither mean nor 
ſelfiſn! If he had perſevered in his refuſal, 
and Heaven knows che vaious arts I was 

obliged 
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obliged to uſe to prevail an him tt you 
would have had two victims inſtead of one; 
for I was determined either to die for him, or 
with him. He leſt me at haſt, with the aſ- 
ſurance that he would either reſcue me from 
your power, or die in the attempt.” 
Let him fave you if he can.” 
Fate has denied him that happineſs, and 
is determined you ſhall be revenged. I am 
the victim, and rejoice at being ſo! But 
there is ane comfort that remains for him, 
chat it is not in your power to deprive hinrof — 
it is, that my heart never ceaſed to love till 
it ceaſed to beat, and that the thought of 
dying for him robbed death of its terrors.— 
He will not eſcape your vengeance, enraged 
father; for, believe me, Toggenburg will 
not long ſurvive his Idela. But Iconjure you, 
Count, to ſpare my father; -let my blood ap- 
peaſe your wrath—ſuffer him to die in peace; 
your ſword need not pierce his heart, for it 
will ſoon be broken by grief and deſpair. In 
the meanwhile, as ſoon as your ſon's. Tpirit 
and mine meet in the manſions of eternal 
bliſs, there, where enmity and revenge are 


unknown, 
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unknown, we will wait the coming of our 
parents, and anticipate the happy moment 
when the ſtrife and hatred, that rendered them 
childleſs and unhappy here, ſhall end !— 
own the thought of death, and the prepara- 
tions that are made for it are dreadful ; but 
neither complain of injuſtice, nor aſk you to 
ſpare my life.” 

e The Count's heart was moved, and, to 
conceal his emotion, he turned from her, and 
went to the window; but the fight of his 
ſon's grave, that his eyes unfortunately fixed 
on, renewed the rage that was beginning to 
ſubſide in his boſom. No?” faid he, in a 
voice that expreſſed the moſt violent rage, 
and ſtamping his foot upon the ground as he 
ſpoke, © I cannot forgive—it is impoſſible— 


ſhe muſt die! And turning to Idela, who was 


ſtill upon her knees, he haſtily caught hold 

of her arm, and dragged her towards the 
window: © Look,” ſaid he, pointing to the 
grave, that's my ſon's, my only ſon's grave; 
and you are his deteſted murderer's child ;— 


you muſt die !—] cannot, cannot pardon © 
you!“ 


_ « Idela 
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c Idela ſtretched out her arms towards the 
grave, and ſaid, in a ſolemn manner, Lord, 
be merciful to me And thou beautified ſpi- 
rit, whoſe duſt repoſes there, let my blood 
atone for my father's crime; and, as a proof 
that thou art appeaſed, meet me at the gates of 
Heaven, where we, content to have been 
the victims of our parent's hatred, will join 
in praying for the happineſs of thoſe ſo dear 
to us; and that the recollection of their hav- 
ing cauſed our deaths may never oppreſs their 
minds, or cauſe a tear to flow Count 
Kiburg, I am ready; but, before I dic, I 
beg you will aſſure me of your forgiveneſs, as 
Ido you of mine; and, as 1 ſhall ſoon be 
united to your ſon, give me your bleſſing, and 
call me daughter.“ She again knelt to him, 
and alternately preſſed his trembling hand to 
her heart and lips. 
The ſcene was awful ee 3 : 
the Counteſs was ſo much affected that ſhe 
gave a loud ſcream, and her daughters, almoit 
ſuffocated with tcars, haſtened to Idela, knelt 
on each fide of her, and ſupported ner in their 
arms; Whilſt their mother, who ſtood behind 
K her, 
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unknown, we will wait the coming of our 
parents, and anticipate the happy moment 
when the ſtrife and hatred, that rendered them 
childleſs and unhappy here, ſhall end !—T 
own the thought of death, and the prepara- 
tions that are made for it are dreadful ; but 1 
neither complain of injuſtice, nor aſk you to 
ſpare my be.” 
The Count's heart was moved, and, to 
conceal his emotion, he turned from her, and 
went to the window ; but the ſight of his 
| ſon's grave, that his eyes unfortunately fixed 
on, renewed the rage that was beginning to 
ſubſide in his boſom. © No!” faid he, in a 
voice that expreſſed the moſt violent rage, 
and ſtamping his foot upon the ground as he 
ſpoke, © I cannot forgive—it is impoſſible— 
ſhe muſt die!“ And turning to Idela, who was 
ſtill upon her knees, he haſtily caught hold 
of her arm, and dragged her towards the 
window: © Look,” ſaid he, pointing to the 
grave, that's my ſon's, my only ſon's grave; 
and you are his deteſted murderer's child. 
you muſt die !—] cannot, cannot pardon 
you!“ 


« Idela 
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er Idela ſtretched out her arms towards the 


grave, and ſaid, in a ſolemn manner, Lord, 
be merciful to me And thou beautified ſpi- 
rit, whoſe duſt repoſes there, let my blood 


atone for my father's crime; and, as a proof 


that thou art appeaſed, meet me at the gatcs of 


Heaven, where we, content to have been 


the victims of our parent's hatred, will join 
in praying for the happineſs of thoſe ſo dear 
to us; and that the recollection of their hav- 
ing cauſed our deaths may never oppreſs their 
minds, or cauſe a tear to flow! Count 
Kiburg, I am ready; but, before I die, I 
beg you will aſſure me of your torgiveneſs, as 
I do you of mine; and, as I ſhall ſoon be 
united to your ſon, give me your blcfſing, and 
call me daughter.“ She again knelt to him, 
and alternately preſſed his trembling hand to 
her heart and lips. 
The ſcene was awful beyond deſcription : 
the Counteſs was ſo much affected that ſhe 
gave a loud ſcream, and her daughters, alino:t 
ſuffocated with tears, haſtened to Idela, knelt 


on each {ide of her, and ſupported ner in their 


arms; whilſt their mother, who ſtood behind 
K her, 
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her, threw her arms round her neck, kiſſed 
her forehead, and wetted her face with her 
tears. Bleſs, Oh! bleſs me, father!” con- 
tinued Idela, © your wife and daughters have 
done ſo already—add your bleſſing to their's 
E ſhall then die content; and I hope Hea- 
ven will grant my wiſh, and beſtow innume- 
Table bleſſings on you and your family! 
c The old Count looked at her without 
ſpeaking ; for ſenſations of humanity and ten- 
derneſs, till now unknown to him, worked ſo 
- powerfully in his mind, that they prevented his 
utterance, and foreed tears into his eyes, which 
were to him a ſtrange phenomenon, and an in- 
viſible power urged him to forgive and fold 
the kneeling maid to his heart. Idela roſe 
from her knees, and, claſping her arms about 
his neck, preſſed her lips againſt his furrowed 
cheek : © My father my reconciled father! 
faid ſhe, can you—will you pardon me:! 
The Counteſs caught hold of her huſband's 
hand, his daughters embraced his knees, and 
the Count, unable any longer to reſiſt his own 
feelings, and their united entreaties, ſaid, © God 
bleſs you !' and with theſe words the hatred 
DOS he 
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he had borne her, evaporated from his mind. 
My daughter! my dear daughter !' and 
our ſiſter!” was repeated by the Counteſs 
and her children in the ſame breath. "The 
Jatter ran, and fetched ſome of their clothes, 
and, a few minutes after, Idela was drefltd in 
female apparel.— The Count looked at her, 
frowned, and was going to ſpeak ; but the 
ſupplicating looks that ſurrounded him, and 
the upbraidings of his own conſcience, made 
him turn aſide, as if he felt aſhamed of the 
ſevere expreſſions that were going to eſcape his 
lips. He looked at the grave; but his ſon's 
ſpirit ſeemed leagued with Idela; for, inſtead 
of revenge, the ſight of it inſpired him with 
affection for her. 

The repoſe that Idela had enjoyed the 
preceding night, had calmed her mind, and 
fanned the ſpark of hope it entertained be- 
fore, into a flame: ſhe had ſtudied the whole 
morning, in caſe her delivery ſhould not be 
effected, or if ſhe was ſummoned into 
Kiburg's preſence before it was, what ſhe 
ſhould ſay that was moſt likely to move his 
heart in her favour. It is true, the unex- 
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pected ſight of the executioner with the ay; 
In his hand, and the ſand that was heaped | 
up to receive her blood, terrified her ſo 
much when ſhe firſt entered the hall, that 
the nearly fainted ; but when ſhe recovered, 
and found herſelf in the Counteſs's and her 
daughter's arms, her fortitude returned, and 
enabled her to go through the trying ſcene 
that awaited her with a courage and reſign- 
ation that ſeemed almoſt ſupernatural. The 
unhappy father's rage was inflamed almoſt to 
madneſs when he thought of his ſon ; bur 
Idela turned that reflection to her own ad- 
vantage, and made ſuch a proper uſe of it, 
that the very idea, which at firſt ſtimulated 
revenge, at laſt diſarmed his anger.“ 

ce Idela's death was no longer thought of, 
and Kiburg's looks ſeemed to expreſs regret 
that he had ever entertained an intention of 
that nature. She was led from the place of 
execution into the banqueting room, and 
treated with particular marks of reſpect, 
which ſhe received with humility and gra- 
titude. A few hours after, Kiburg went into 
the garden, and found Idela kneeling upon 

| | his 
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his ſon's grave; he caught her in his arms, 
embraced her, and repeatedly called her his 
dear daughter. Idela lifted up her claſped 


hands in a ſupplicating manner, and ſaid, 


My dear and venerable parent, if you love 


your Idela, make her quite happy forgive 


my father !—forgive Toggenburg! He 
did not reply, but turned from her without 


ſhewing any ſign of paſſion. She threw her- 


ſelf upon the grave, Happy ! happy ſpirit! 
ſaid ſhe, with an expreſſion of ſorrow that 
penetrated the old man's heart; © intercede 
for me !—I know thou haſt forgiven them 
—incline thy father's heart to do the ſame !“ 
Kiburg turned round as ſhe pronounced theſe 
laſt words, and raiſing her from the grave, 
ſaid, © Tdela, you have taught me a new 
leffon ; for I find forgiveneſs ſweeter than re- 
venge my ſword ſhall never more be 
drawn againſt them !—T reſign the avenge- 
ment of my ſon's death to Heaven !—But 
do not aſk for more; for more I cannot 
rant! He then left her, and returned to 
the caſtle.” | 
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« When the family was retired to reſt, 
Idela found means to leave it unobſerved, 
and hurried to the tower, which was no 
longer guarded, to wait there for her lover's 
arrival. About midnight ſhe heard a ruſt- 
ling amongſt the buſhes ; it was Toggenburg, 
who advanced before the reſt to obſerve the 
number and poſition of the guards; for the 
account of Idela's fate had not reached 
Kirchberg when he left it. She approached 
the ſpot from whence the ſound proceeded : 
Toggenburg ſaw the well-known form, but 
could not believe his eyes: Henry ! ſaid 
ſhe. As ſoon as he heard the ſound of her 
voice, he ruſhed from his hiding-place into 
her arms with ſpeechleſs joy; but immedi- 
ately recollecting himſelf, he caught hold of 
her, and carried her down the narrow flinty 
path, without hſtening to what ſhe ſaid, till 
they came to a place where a great number 
of armed men were aſſembled. © Here ſhe | 
is, father !' ſaid Toggenburg. Kirchberg at 
firſt doubted his ſenſes, but the next moment 
aſſured him of the reality of his bliſs and 
furely three happier mortals never exiſted. 

| 3 5 (c As 
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« As ſoon as the firſt tranſports of their 
joy were a little abated, Idela related to them 
what had befallen her ſince they parted. Her 
father and Toggenburg liſtened without in- 
terrupting her, but Henry ſometimes caught 
hold of her arm, as if he was afraid ſhe would 


be ſnatched from him; ſometimes to conceal 
his emotion he laid his face upon her ſhoul- 


der; and ſometimes he kiſſed the hem of 
her garment. Kirchberg's eyes were raiſed to 


Heaven during the whole relation. When 


Idela had finiſhed, he preſſed her to his bo- 
ſom, then left her, and walked up and down 
between the rocks in the moſt violent agi- 
tation. He returned to them in about half- 
an hour with the traces of tears ſtill viſible 
on his cheeks: © Toggenburg !* ſaid he in a 
low and tremulous voice, © Kiburg is a noble- 


minded man!—he is better than I am,—and 


I now, alas! too late, perceive that we ought 
not to obey the dictates of revenge; and 
that a time may come, when the actions we 
once boaſted of, and gloried in, may cover 
us with ſhame, and drive us to deſpair Oh! 
what would I give at this moment, if Ki- 
burg's blood had not ſtained my ſword ! 
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« As ſoon as the morning dawned, Tog- 
genburg propoſed returning to Kirchberg; 
Oh!“ ſaid the old man, pointing to Kiburg, 
© that's the firſt place I intend going to ;— 
return to Kirchberg,“ continued he, turning 
to the warriors ; © your ſervices ſhall be re- 
warded when I come back.“ They obeyed 
his commands, and he, Toggenburg, and 
| Idela proceeded to the Caſtle. The guards 
at the outer gate admitted them, and [dela 

led her father and lover, along the ramparts, 

into the garden. She ſtopped at young Ki- 
burg's grave: —* Stay here till I return,” ſaid 
ſhe ; © I ſhall come back in a minute.“ She 
then left them, and went into the houſe, and 
was fortunate enough to meet Kiburg at the 
gate, and to entice him into the garden; when 
there, ſhe choſe a bye-path that led to the 
ſpot where his ſon was buried, and the un- 
ſuſpecting Kiburg followed her to the place 
where his two bittereſt enemies ſtood, — The 
unexpected ſight made him tremble; Kirch- 
berg took off his helmet, laid it upon the 
grave, and bending his knee, faid, © Kiburg, 
1 flew your fon !—juſtice demands revenge 
[ here 
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e is my head vou are an upright, 
noble-minded man, and I own witn ſhame 
that had I been in your place, I ſhould not 
have acted as you did.“ Idela and Toggen- 
burg knelt at each ſide of him, and Kiburg 
after a moment's pauſe, ſtretched out his hand 
to Idela, and ſaid, I will keep the promiſe 
I made you; and do you tell thoſe who flew 
my ſon, that I will not revenge his death ;— 
If the Almighty thinks fit, he will do ſo in 
my ſtead.” He was going to leave them, 
but Kirchberg caught hold of his arm.—“ J 
ſwear by God, and the Bleſſed Virgin,” ſaid 
he, © that I will not leave your ſon's grave; 
and that neither the ſummer's ſun, nor win- 
ter's froſt ſhall drive me from 1t, till you have 
forgiven me.“ 
ee Kiburg looked at him; tears flowed 
down his venerable cheeks, and unable to ſup- 
port himſelf any longer, he ſeated himſelf 
upon the grave near Kirchberg, and taking 
his hand, ſaid © I forgive you !—bur now 
leave me, or (he pronounced the laſt words 
in a low voice,) © you will force me to love 
you.“ Kirchberg ſtretched gut his open arms 
towards 
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towards him; he looked at him ſome time, 
as if he was undetermined what he ſhould 
do, but at laſt riſing, he ruſhed into them, 
embraced him, and then hurried into the 
houſe, ſeemingly aſhamed of what he had 
. a | 
A few hours after, a thorough reconcili- 
ation took place. Oh !* faid the two old men, 
© had we but known how ſweet mutual for- 
giveneſs is, how many tears, how many ſleep- 
leſs nights ſhould we have ſpared ourſelves,” 
They ſpent a happy day together, and. in the 
evening Kirchberg and his family returned 
home. The firſt time Idela was alone with 
Toggenburg, ſhe gently reproved him for 
the coldneſs of his behaviour towards Kiburg, 
and declared he had nat done juſtice to his 
exalted generoſity. * Was it poſtible,” re- 
plied he, to think of any thing but you? 
you, who intended to ſacrifice yourſelf to ſave 
me !—never, never can I repay your good- 
neſs and love! and I am now convinced of 
the ſincerity of your affection, your truth, and 
conitancy.'—* You are now convinced! Why 
did you ever doubt them?” interrogated Idela 
with a ſmile. | 
Forgive 
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Forgive me, Idela, for owning that I 


ſometimes did. For how many examples do 


we daily ſee of men that are deceived by 
your ſex :—But now if an angel was to de- 


ſcend from Heaven, if a ſaint was to ap- 


pear to me, and ſwear by the Holy Paſſion 


that you were falſe, I ſhould not believe him; 


or if I was to ſee you in the arms of ano- 


ther, I ſhould rather doubt my ſenſes, and | 
believe it to be a diabolical viſion, than Idela. 
Nothing, nothing will ever tempt me to 
miſtruſt, or harbour a ſuſpicion injurious t to 


the purity of your mind!“ 


© I hope you never will, for jealouſy and 


diſtruſt are hateful to me, and would make 
me miſerable ! unſpeakably miſerable !— 
you {ſurely are incapable of wounding your 
Idela's heart, and repaying her love in ſuch 
a manner?“ 

No, Idela! that is impoſſible ! I know 


your heart, for J have ſeen it without diſguiſe, 


you can never deceive me, nor I miſtruſt 


you |—my confidence in you is unbounded, 


and my peace of mind enſured for ever. 
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« A few days after, a prieſt joined their 
hands, and Henry, ſecure of his Idela's love, 
thought himſclf, what he really was, one of 
the happieſt of men. The nuptials were 
celebrated with a banquet, after which, Idela 
was conveyed, with princely pomp, to his 
_ caſtle, where magnificent entertainments were 

prepared, that laſted ſeveral days. All the 

Knights and Barons, that lived in the neigh- | 
bourhood of Kirchberg, aſſembled there to 
conduct her home, as was the cuſtom of thoſe 
times; and Idela's praiſe, and the repetition 
of her noble conduct, in releaſing her lover 
from priſon, and venturing her life to ſave 
his, was the general topic of converſation, 
It was the theme of the minſtrel's ſongs, the 
oath that lovers ſwore; for when a maiden 
wiſhed to remove the doubts of the man 
ſhe loved, ſhe uſually ſaid, I love you, as 
well as Idela loves Toggenburg.“ The 
banquerings and tournaments at Toggenburg 
Caſtle laſted a whole week, but Idela prefer- 
red the ſolitude ſhe was accuſtomed to, to 

the brilliant entertainments that were given 
on her account. Kiburg's daughters aſſiſted 
her 
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her in doing the honours of the houſe, and 
ſhe retired to her lonely chamber as often 
as ſhe could, without giving offence; for ſhe 
greatly preferred the fociety of her own 
thoughts to the flattery ihe was 6bliged to 
hear when in company, and which ſhe 
always liſtened to with coldneſs and re- 
terve.—Henry thanked God, and every 
ified Saint, for having beſtowed ſuch a 
wife on him. 1 8 
« As ſoon as the feſtivities were over, 
Idela lived in the ſame retired manner as ſhe 
did before her marriage, and was a pattern 
to her ſex of induſtry and conjugal affeCtion. 
When her huſband was pretcnt, e was mild, 
complying, and humble, the ſoother of his 
cares, his counſellor and friend. When he was 
abſent, the drawbridge was pulled up, the gates 
barred, the lights and fires extinguiſhed, and 
her chamver-door locked, The caſtic ſcem- 
ed deſerted, for no perſun was admitted, 
and the vagrant pilgrims and beggars, that 
applied for alms, were ſerved at the poſ- 
tern gate by the purveyor of the houſchold. 
Idela hardly knew her huſband's arm- bearers, 
although 
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although they were almoſt the only perf 
_ ſhe ſaw. 

e Toggenburg left his home as ſeldom as 
_ poſſible; but when he was obliged to do ſo, 
he never quitted his beloved wife without 
ſhedding tears, and he always haſtened his 
return as much as poſſible, for he counted 
every hour loſt that he did not ſpend with 


e 


About a year after the happy day tar 
he firſt called Idela his, he was forced to 
march with his troops to Kiburg to aſſiſt the 
old Count who was engaged in a feud with a 
neighbouring Baron. It was the firſt hoſtile 
affair he had been engaged in ſince his mar- 
riage; and when Idela, bathed in tears, took 
leave of him, ſhe conjured him to take as 
much care of himſelf as he could conſiſtent 
with honour, and not to expoſe himlelf to 
unneceſſary danger, but to remember that 
her life depended on his. The Count ten- 
derly preſſed her to his boſom, and aſſured 
her, that he would do as ſhe deſired; that he 
did not think the preſent affair would prove 
of great n and that he hoped, 
and 
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and expected to return to his adored wife in 
a few days. Idela's courage ſcemed to have 
entirely forſaken her, for ſhe was inconſolable, 
and Henry with difficulty extricated himſelf 
from her arms. She accompanied him a 
little way, and then returned to her ſolitary 
manſion. . 5 

The drawbridge was pulled up, and the 
caſtle gates faſtened as uſual. Idela locked 
herſelf in her huſband's chamber, where ſur- 
rounded with his arms and armour, ſhe did 

not think herſelf quite ſeparated from him ; 
| the kiſſed the viſor of his helmet, and preſſed 
the iron breaſt-plate to her tender boſom, 
and wearied Heaven with her prayers for his 
preſervation : ſhe likewiſe made a vow to the 
Holy Virgin, to lay aſide her gold, jewels, 
and laces, and clad in the habit of a penitent, 
to faſt and pray till his return. TE. 

« She took the pearls out of her hair, and 
locked them up with the ornaments that 
adorned her ears and boſom : ſhe then drew 
the gold ring from her finger that Henry 
had given her at the altar, as a pledge of his 
eternal Jove. She looked at it, and whilſt 


ſhe 
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ſhe was reading his name that was engraven 
iu the inſide of it, her tears flowed with ſuch 
violence that they almoſt ſuffocated her, She 
went, ſtill holding the ring in her hand, to 
| the open window, from which ſhe could ſce 
the lofty ſpires of Kiburg, and contemplated 
the ſpot that contained all her foul held dear. 
She laid the ring upon the window frame, and 
loſt in thought, threw herſelf into the chair that 
ſtood neareſt her, with hereyes ſtill directed the 
ſame way, when ſuddenly a raven, moſt pro- 
bably attracted by the ſhining bait, flew to- 
Wards the window, and leizing the ring with 
its bill, flew away with it. - 

« The terrified Idela ſcreamed when ſhe 
ſaw the bird, and ran to the window as faſt as 
ſhe could; but it was too late, for it was out 
of ſight in an inſtant. The dread of its 
proving an ill foreboding omen oppreſſed 
her heart; her limbs trembled, and the co- 
lour forſook her checks and lips. © Gracious 
Heaven! ſaid ſhe, ſinking upon her knces, 
* ſpare my huſband !—ſave. his life !—and 
let the impending evil fall on me !' Her prayer 
was heard, and granted too ſoon. - But huſh, 
| 4. preſumptuous 
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preſumptuous lips! can we weak mortals 
pretend to fathom the ways of Heaven? — 
She ſent meſſengers to Kiburg to learn her 
huſband's fate. They returned with the joy- 
ful tidings, that they had ſpoken to him 
themſelves, that he was well, and that, as 
the diſpute was amicably ſettled, he would 
ſoon return, his preſence being no longer 
neceſſary at Kiburg. 

He kept his word, and Won followed 
the meſſengers. When he arrived at the foot 
of the mountain, that led to the caſtle, he diſ- 
mounted, and giving his horſe to his ſquire, 
ordered him and the reſt of his attendants to 
remain in the valley till he ſent for them; for 
it was his intention to return home unper- 
ceived, and anticipated the pleaſure the un- 
expected ſight of him would give his weep- 
ing Idela. To effect his purpoſe he choſe 
a narrow by- path that was almoſt overgrown 
with under wood, that concealed him. When 
near the top of the hill, he perceived one ot 
his menial ſervants ſtanding under an oak- 
tree at a little diſtance from him, looking very 
attentively at ſomething he held in his hand. 
EY L „ 
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He approached him as ſoftly as poſſible, and 
lookingover his ſhoulder, ſaw (had the earth 
at that moment ſwallowed him up alive, his 
terror could not have been greater) - ſaw Ide- 
la's wedding ring, the pledge of conſtancy and 
eternal love, in the peaſant's hand. A death- 
ke paleneſs overſpread his countenance, his 
tips turned blue, and his whole frame was con- 
vulſed and ſhook as if in an ague fit; for jea- 
louſy of the molt malignant kind that mo- 
ment ſeized his mind, 7 
Count Harton ſhuddered, 

« He graſped his dagger, and his hand 
was raiſed to plunge it into the offender's bo- 
ſom; but a thought, inſpired by hell, ſudden- 
ly ſtruck him, and made him alter his pur- 
poſe, He retreated a few ſteps, and called 
the man by his name; he turned round, and 
. ſeeing the Count, haſtily concealed the ring 

(that the raven had dropped at his feet), in his 
boſom; for he was unwilling his maſter ſhould 
ſee the treaſure that fortune had ſo unexpect- 
edly beſtowed on him. © What was you look- 
ing at?” ſaid the. Count, The young man, 
terrified at his furious manner of ſpeaking, 

| trembled 
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trembled ; and after heſitating a moment, 
ſtammered an incoherent anſwer. Toggen- 
burg, without attending to it, ordered him 
to follow him, and he walked, or rather ran, 
to the caſtle. When he came to the moat, 
he ſounded his horn, and gave the token of 
his arrival, in ſo loud and tumultuous a man- 
ner, that the ſervants were afraid ſome acci- 
dent had befallen him. They let down the 
drawbridge, and haſtened to meet him. © Se- 
cure that villain throw him into the deep- 
eſt dungeon l' ſaid he, as he paſſed them, 
and ran up the winding ſtairs that led to Ide- 
la's chamber. Idela knew the ſound of his 
footſteps :—* It is he l' ſaid ſhe, running to 
meet him with open arms. But the Count 
' puſhed away her offered hand, ruſhed by her 
without ſpeaking a word, and went into his 

own room. 5 
6 Idela almoſt petrified with horror at 
her huſband's coldne ſs, and afflicted at the 
loſs of her ring, the token of misfortune that 
was now too ſadly verified, remained rooted 
to the ſpot, where he left her, for ſome time. 
But at laſt recollecting herſelf, ſhe walked 
nn EL ſlowly 
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LE flowly and with tottering ſteps down the long 


"paſſage towards her chamber. But ſhe was 
overtaken by the bailiff before ſhe reached 
it, who told her, that the Count had ordered 
young Ulrich to be laid in fetters, and beg- 
ged of her to intercede for the unfortunate 
youth, who had repeatedly declared he was 
innocent of every wilful crime, and did not 
even know that he was accuſed of. 

« Idela's humane heart was moved; ſhe 
turned back, and went to her huſband's cham- 
ber; he darted a furious look at her as ſhe 
entered, which intimidated her, and ſhe re- 
mained at the door with downcaſt eyes. — 
Toggenburg, who ſuppoſed her agitation pro- 
ceeded from conſcious guilt, looked at her 
with a fiend-like ſatisfaction, and ſaid, with a 
ghaſtly ſmile, * What is the matter with you, 
| Idela? And why do you favour me with a 
viſit ?— To intercede for your ſervant Ul- 
rich,“ replied ſhe, in a low voice, who un- 
| fortunately labours under your diſpleaſure, 
without knowing how he has incurred it.'— 

« Ulrich! exclaimed he, ſtarting from his 
ſeat, and graſhing his teeth; © Ah! wretch ! P 
But 
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But recollecting himſelf, he ſtalked towards 
her with aſſumed compoſure, took hold of 
her hand, and looking at it, aſked her why 


ſhe did not wear her wedding-ring, and where 
it was? Idela bluſhed, for the paſſion he was 


in made her wiſh to conceal the loſs of it 
from him at that time: ſhe told him ſhe had 
laid it alide with her other ornaments, in con- 


ſequence of a vow ſhe had made to the Holy 


Virgin on his account. 

© I hope you have taken care of it ? Are 
you ſure it is fafe ? — For woe be to you if 
Jever find it in another's hands,” 

ce The Count, finding it impoſſible to con- 


ceal his rage any longer, and wiſhing to do ſo 


till he had determined in what manner he 
ſhould puniſh the offenders, turned from her 
as he pronounced the laſt words, and left the 
room. Idela followed him to the terrace: 
Pardon me, my deareſt Lord, ſaid ſhe, © for 
again interceding in Ulrich's behalf ; he 
never intentionally offended you.”—* Wo- 
man, ſaid he, ſtamping and ſeizing her hand 
with violence, where is the ring I gave you?” 
„ laid it in a window, replicd the terrified 
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Idela; a raven caught it up with i its bill, ant 
flew away with it. A raven flew away with 
it! did it fo, curſed hypocrite ? Then fly after 
it For know, laſcivious ſtrumpet, I ſaw it 
in the beggar's hand you gave it to! So fay- 
ing, he, in a paroxyſm of rage that reſembled 
madneſs, caught his injured and innocent wife 
in his arms, and threw. her over the terrace- 
wall, Idela ſcreamed when ſhe perceived his 
intention, © Lord, thou knoweſt my inno- 
cence, and have mercy on my ſoul” But 
he, without attending to her words, hurled 
her down the horrid precipice. 

« The principal victim of his jealouſy Was 
fallen, but the leſſer ſtill remained; and the 
Count's paſſion was inflamed to a ſtill greater 
degree of violence by the reproaches of his 
own conſcience, He ran down the ſteps that 
led to the caſtle-yard ; his looks were deſpe- 
rate, his eyes rolled wildly, and threatened 
death and deſtruction to every one he ap- 
proached. At his command twelve men 
brought a wild horſe, that had lately been 
caught in a neighbouring foreſt, out of the 
ſtable where 1t was with difficulty confined, 

| and 
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and two of his ſquires were ſent to fetch the 


unfortunate Ulfich: « What crime have I 
committed? and by what means have I in- 
curred my Lord's anger?” ſaid the trembling 
youth, as ſoon as he appeared in his preſence, 


Dareſt thou aſk me, villain ?' replied the 


Count, ſtriking him violently in the face. 
Ulrich lifted up his eyes to Heaven, and 
continued to declare his innocence ;—the 
Count ordered both his hands to be tied to 


the horſc's tail, and then to let it looſe. His 


commands were obeyed; for who dared con- 
tradict him? The ſavage animal was fer at 
liberty; and, as ſoon as it found itſelf unre- 
ſtrained, ruſhed wildly down the mountain, 
and daſhed the unhappy Ulrich againſt the 
rocks, The cords that bound his hands 
broke before he was quite dead, and his 
bleeding and almoſt lifeleſs body was found by 
a Friar, whom Providence ſent that way: he 
humanely raiſed him up, and poured a few 


drops of a cordial he carried with him down 


his throat, which revived him a little, and 
enabled him to make his confeſſion, and re- 
L 4 ceive 
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ceive abſolution. He died in his arms a few 
;manvres after. 1 
« To fulfil the deſire of the deceaſed per- 
ſon, the Holy Father went immediately to 
Toggenburg: He found him reſtleſs and un- 
eaſy ; for Idela's groans and lamentations vi- 
brated in his ears, and followed him wherever 
he went. | 15 
Count Toggenburg,“ ſaid the Friar, as 
ſoon as he entered; the reaſon of my com- 
ing to you is to perform a promiſe I have juſt 
made your ſervant Ulrich, whoſe ſoul, I hope, 
is with the Almighty, I heard his confeſſion; 
and he died in my arms.—You, Count, are his 
murderer! For he declared with his laſt 
breath, that he had never deſignedly offended 
you, and was ignorant of the crime he was 
accuſed of. I hope God will prove a more 
merciful judge to you, than you was to him! 
He deſired me to intercede with you, in be- 
half of a perſon that was dear to him; and 
hoped you would not let her feel the effects 
of the hatred you bore him. A perſon that 
was dear to him |—Curſed, curſed flave !' 
ſaid the Count, interrupting him, and foam- 


ng 
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ing with rage. Her name is Gertrude, 
continued the Friar, © your late bailiff's daugh- 
ter. Gertrude ! Gertrude! do not proceed! 
Gertrude !—if—if I have wronged her!“ 
« The Friar looked. at the Count, and 
| ſhook his head. He likewiſe ſends you this 
ring,” ſaid he, © that a raven let drop at his 
feet this morning, as he was ſitting under yon- 
der oak. He gave me the ring to give Ger- 
trude; but when I read the name that was 
engraven upon it, he altcred his mind, and 
deſired me to deliver it to you. Here it is; 
and my buſineſs with you is ended, I hope 
God will be merciful to you, and pardon the 
heinous crime you have juft committed !—I 
leave you, Count, with this admonition—Re- 
pent, do penance, and amend your life!“ 

« The Count ſat pale, cold, and ſtiffened 
with horror; not a word, nor even ſigh, 
eſcaped his quivering lips. At laſt, after a 
long and dreadful paule, he claſped his hands, 
and pronounced his injured wife's name :— 

„ ]dela!l Idela!' ſaid he; but the ſound of 
his voice added to his terrors ; and it ſeemed 
as if he heard his own ſentence of death pro- 


nounced = 
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nounced. He ran down ſtairs with as much 
haſte as if purſued by demons, into the hall, 
where his ſervants were aſſembled ; but he 
_ Concealed his face, that his ghaſtly paleneſs, 
rolling eyes, and diſtorted features might not 
betray Idela's murder. 1 

e But the angels of the Lord had borne | 
Idela down the precipice upon their pinions ; 
the buſhes caught her, and broke her fall, and 
ſhe funk from one to the other till, by almoſt 
imperceptible degrees, the dropped upon the 
moſs that covered the earth. The {ſudden 
| fright nearly made her faint, but ſhe was re- 
vived by a refreſhing ſhower of rain that fell 
at the moment her ſenſes were forfaking her, 
When ſhe firſt opened her eyes, ſhe looked 
about her without knowing where ſhe was; 
but when recollection returned, ſhe fell upon 
her knees, and thanked Heaven for her mi- 
raculous preſervation. She then deſcended 


to the bottom of the pit, but the ground was 


moiſt, and covered with ruſhes and ſpungy 
excretions of the earth. Finding it 
impoſſible to remain there, ſhe climbed up 


5 . — 
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a gentle declivity there was on one ſide, till 
ſhe came to a ſpot that reſembled a cavern, 
and where ſhe was happy enough to find ſome 
bramble-berries and ripe elder. She looked 
up and ſaw the ſhining ſun-beams glitter 
amongſt the branches of the trees that ſtood 
at the top, but the bottom of the abyſs was 
covered with impenetrable darkneſs ; and ſhe 
heard the frightful hiſſing of ſerpents and ve- 
nomous adders | _ 
_ & Tdela trembled when ſhe viewed the 
dreadful-place ſhe was in, but ſhe trembled 
ſtill more when ſhe thought of her huſband's 
wrath. She fat down, and leant her head 
againſt the ſhelving mountain for ſome time, 
till finding herſelf a little refreſhed, ſhe roſe 
up, and with great difficulty climbed a little 
| higher, till ſhe came to a part of the pre- 
cipice that. was nearly perpendicular and as 
ſmooth as a looking-glaſs, which made it im- Ll 
poſſible for her, with her utmoſt efforts, to 1 


1 4 
1:45 


advance another ſtep. © Oh! Henry! Hen- | I 
ry! ſaid ſhe, ſtretching her hands towards 1 
the caſtle, did I deſerve this treatment from in 
8 you? 
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you? from you, whoſe life I would have 
thought cheaply purchaſed with mine !!' Af- 
ter ſeveral vain attempts ſhe gave over all 5 
hopes of ever leaving the pit, and with the 
hope, the wiſh to live fled from her. 1 
humbly adore thy wiſdom, Almighty Pro- 
vidence!' ſaid ſhe, and am convinced that 
it is better to die here, than live with Tog- 
genburg.“ Her compoſure returned, and 
with a mind at eaſe, ſhe walked back 
to the grot, ate a few elder-berries; and after 
recommending herfelf to the Holy Virgin, 
ſhe ſeated herſelf, and leaning her head againſt 
the moſſy ſide of the rock, fell into a ſweet 
and refreſhing ſlumber, fearleſs of ens, 
toads, or adders. 
1 Toggenburg, in the mean while, made 
preparations to ſeck the corpſe of his mur- 
dered wife, that he might bury it with fune- 
real pomp in conſecrated ground. The weep- 
ing ſervants bound the ſcaling-ladders toge- 
ther to let themſelves down into the pit. The 
Count and ſome of the ſervants went to ano- 
ther part of the opening; the ladders were 
faſtencd with ſtrong cords to large oakstrees, 


and 
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and they deſcended from rock to rock, lower 
and lower into the precipice. They at laft 


by the light of their torches perceived the 


bottom of it, and the Count regardleſs of his 
ſervants” entreaties not to hazard his life, let 
himſelf down. with ſome ropes they had 
brought with them. The darkneſs increaſed 
every moment, and the light that reflected 
from above, as well as that from the torch 


he held in his hand, added to the horrors of 


the place ; he at laſt reached the bottom, and 
ſhuddered at the thought of finding the object 


he was in ſearch of. He advanced ſlowly, 


and cloſed his eyes when he firſt perceived 


the other ſide of the precipice where he ex- 
pected Idela's mangled body lay. But he 
ſought for it in vain, for it was no where to 
be found. Every ſtep he took increaſed his 
fears ; and the glimmering light of the torches 
that ſhone through the buſhes, frequently 
made him ſtart with horror. Forgive me 
Idela !* ſaid he ſoftly, for he was afraid to 
{peak aloud—- ſpirit of the beſt and moſt 
injured of women, forgive your inhuman 
| huſband ! But the ſound of his voice added 
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to his terrors; his trembling limbs no longer 
ſupported him, and he fell upon the ground. 
After paſſing ſome time in the moſt agoniz- 
ing ſtate that human nature ever ſupported, 
he roſe, and renewed his ſearch, which proved 
as fruitleſs as before. Alas !” ſaid he, in 
all probability her body . hangs upon one of 
the trees where no mortal will ever be able to 
reach it ;—it will be food for the birds of prey, 
—and the Almighty who fuffered me to be 
blinded by the inſtigations of the devil, 
now refuſes me the only comfort in my pow- 
er to enjoy that of burying her dear re- 
mains, and knowing that my aſhes will be 
united to her's. He held the torch towards 
the trees, but Idela's body was no where to 
be ſeen. He then climbed up that part of 
the rock that was acceſſible, and ſearched 
and reſearchedevery ſpot in vain ; he mount- 
ed a little higher, and as he ſtooped to exa- 
mine the ground, he fancied he heard a ſigh. 
He ftopped,—liſtened, —graſped the torch 
with both his trembling hands—drew in his 
breath—the ſigh was repeated, and followed by 
a gentle moan, His blood chilled in his veins, 
„ 
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his eyes were cloſed—another ſigh recalled 
his ſenſes. He made ſeveral vain attempts 
to turn his face towards the ſpot from vhence 
the ſound proceeded ; he ſucceeded ar laſt, 


and holding down the torch, faw—joy al- 


moſt deprived him of reaſon—ſaw his Idela, 
his adored and innocent Idela, faſt aſleep in 
the moſi-grown cavern of the rock! The ſud- 


den tranſition, from . exceſs of pain to exceſs 
of pleaſure, ſealed his lips; he gazed at her 
with contrition and rapture, and addreſſed a 


ſilent thankſgiving to Heaven when he per- 


ceived ſhe had neither received a wound nor 


hurt! After contemplating her for ſome 
time, he threw himſelf upon the ground, kiſ- 


ſed the garment that covered her feet, and 
wetted her feet with his tears. 


« Idela moved in her fleep, and ſoon after | 


opened her eyes ; ſhe ſtared as if ſhe had 
had a frightful dream, but was much more 
terrified when ſhe ſaw her huiband near her. 
She looked at him as he lay upon the ground 
with his right hand ſtretched out towards her 


in a ſupplicating manner, and his looks ex- 


preſſive of repentance and ſorrow, whilſt 
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his trembling lips, in the moſt heart-moving 
accents, faintly pronounced theſe words :— 
© My Idela!l—my dear, my innocent, and 
much-injured Idela !' She turned from him, 
and covered her face with both her hands. 
Idela, continued he, adored Idela! par- 
don your afflicted and repentant Henry!“ 
Idela raiſed her eyes to heaven, and ſaid in 
a ſolemn manner, Beyond thoſe ſtars, Count 
Toggenburg, dwells your judge and mine—1 
hope he will forgive the injury you did me!' 
Forgive me, Idela! replied the Count 
_ claſping her knees, forgive the effects of 
| ſudden paſſion, inconſiderate rage, and 
groundleſs jealouſy.” EE 
© Remember, Count, at the time I offered 
my life to fave your's, you ſwore that nothing 
ſhould tempt you to think me falſe, not even 
if an angel was my accuſer. You have bro- 
keen your oath, and murdered me, and moſt 
|  Iikely another guiltleſs perſon; for my being 
alive is a miracle, that heaven, doubtleſs to 
prove my innocence, has worked in my fa- 
vour. To you I am, and ever ſhall remain 
e 5 dead; 
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dead; and whether you help me out of this | 


pit, or leave me to qa in it, is the ſame,— 
Jam no longer your's. 
Cannot repentance move your heart! 1 
and he kiſſed the hem of her garment, as he 
| ſpoke. © The Almighty forgives the peni- 


tent ſinner !—Be merciful, Ldela, for Heaven 


is merciful.” 5 
© Youdelire me to imitate the example of 


Heaven; all I can do, I will—1 forgive you, 


Count! but to return to the duty of a wife 


is impoſſible. Never! never could I enjoy 
a moment's repoſe in your houſe ; for what 
methods could I take, after the failure of 
thoſe I tried, to ſecure myſelf againſt your 


ſenſcleſs pride, and mad paſſions ? for I am 


_ perſuaded that jealouſy is the offspring of 


pride and hatred, not of love! 

Hatred! hatred ! do not injure my love 
with ſuch a cruel ſuſpicion.” = 

I repeat, hatred or contempt; for love 
cannor exiſt without mutual confidence.” 

« As ſoon as the morning dawned, Idela 
was releaſed from her ſubterraneous abode ; 
but although the Count, upon his knees, en- 
M treated 
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treated her to pardon and return home with 
hich, ſhe perſevered in refuſing his latter re- 
queſt, Toggenburg, whenhe found perſuaſion 
failed, declared with his uſual impetuoſity, that, 
if ſhe would not do fo willingly, he would uſe 
foret ; but the ſervants, who had before join- 
Ed their ſupplications to his, to prevail on her 
to return home, ſhrunk back, and unanimouſ- 


; ly declared, that they would not lay violent 


hands on the ſaint whom the Almighty had 
ſo miraculouſly preſerved. 1dela, after again 
aſſuring her huſband of her forgiveneſs, and 
thanking the attendants for their aſſiſtance, 
left them, and caine to this place. | 
« The Count, and all the ſervants, follow- 
ed her to the gates of the convent ; the for- 
mer renewed his entreaties, and even the 
Abbeſs interceded in his favour, but nothing 
could prevail on her to return. She lived wen- 
ty years in this convent, and ſpent her time 
in devotion and acts of charity. When the 
nuns aſked her, how it was poſſible to with- 
ſtand the Count's contrition and love? ſhe 
replied, had he really loved me, the ſight of 
one of my rings 1 ina {ervant” s hand would not 
have 
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have been able ſo entirely to efface from his 
mind the remembrance of my affection, and 
the ſevere trial J willingly ſubjected myſelf to 
on his account, as to ſuffer him to murder 
me without having ſtronger proofs of my 
guilt.” The endeavours of her father and 
Count Kiburg, although ſhe tenderly loved 
them both, proved equally inefficacious, and 
ſhe lived and died here. Upon her death-bed 
he confeſſed that ſhe had never ceaſed to love 
her huſband, but (although ſhe had attempted 
to do fo,) ſhe could not conquer the averſion 
ſhe felt of living with him again. She built a 
chapel, and dedicated an altar to the holy 
angels that had ſo miraculouſly preſerved her, 
Her confeſſor, a learned monk, wrote down 
the particulars I have juſt related, and depo- 
ſited the manuſcript in the convent : he 

likewiſe painted that picture. 
„ This,” continued Clara, © is the hiſtory 
of the unfortunate Idela de Toggenburg. I 
viſit her cell every morning and evening, and 
knecling where ſhe knelt, pray to the Al- 
mighty to inſpire me with ſome part of 
the fortitude ſhe poſſeſſed, I often con- 
template that beautiful countenance, ſo 
M 2 expreſſive 
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expreſſive of pious reſignation to the will 
of Heaven, and I never look at it without 
feeling myſelf ſtrengthened in the reſolution 
1 fo frequently form, of imitating her exam- 
ple; but how weak am I compared to her!“ 
Harton liſtened to Clara's relation with 
the moſt profound attention; he frequent- 
ly ſighed, and with difficulty concealed the 
emotion the concluding: part occaſioned ; 
for the poſſibility of his wife's innocence for 

the firſt time, ſince their unhappy difference, 
forced itſelf into his mind, “ Appearances 
were againſt . dela,” ſaid he to himſelf ;— 
tc perhaps !—but no, it is impoſſible !—have 
not 1 convincing proofs of her guilt ?” 
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CHAP. IX. 


He took in of his friend early the 
next morning, and continued his Journey 
with a heavy heart, and a mind more reſtleſs 
and diſcontented than uſual ; for although he 
was unwilling to own, even to himſelf, the 
impreſſion that Idela's ſtory had made on 
him, yet it was impoſſible for him to think 
of any thing elſe for ſeveral days; and the 
poſſibility, the dreadful poſſibility, that occur- 
red to him at the moment he heard it, fre- 
quently. returned, and tormented his mind. 
But the ſtings of conſcience by degrees be- 
came leſs poignant, and were at laſt entirely 
blunted by the whirl of diſſipation he ſoon 
aiter was conſtantly engaged i in. 

M 3 The 
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The Counteſs, i in the mean while, pale d her 
time in retirement and ſolitude, in the houſe 
where ſne was born; where her parents 
uſually reſided in the ſummer, and where 
every object ſhe ſaw reminded her of the 
happy days of youth, and the fallacy and va- 
nity of human expectations. It is true ſhe 
was miſtreſs of a large independent fortune, 
and reſtored to the brilliant circles that a 
capricious huſband's whims had obliged her 
to leave: nor did the trifling ſtain her repu- 
tation had received, prevent her meeting with 
the moſt cordial reception wherever ſhe 

went; for the families of the higheſt rank 

not only overlooked i it, but even ſtrove to 
exculpate her, by throwing all the blame 
upon her ablent huſhand, The beau monde 
is in general very good-natured, for it not 
only eaſily excuſes trivial indiſcretions, but 
even meanneſs, vice, and folly, if they are 
counterbalanced by birth and fortune; and 
they who are happy enough to poſſeſs thoſe 

| ſuperlative advantages, may be certain of 
meeting with a kind reception every where. 
Beſides the Counteſs was a handſome and ac- 
Computed 
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compliſhed woman; ſhe was near, but had not 
attained, her thirtieth year- that rock ſaid to 
be ſo fatal to female beauty; and although 


the bloom and vivacity of youth were fled, 
the retained many of her former charms, 


and the loſs of thoſe that were faded, were 
ſupplied by the grace and elegance of her 


form and manners, and the ſenſibility and 


gentleneſs her features expreſſed, which were 
rendered ſtil] more intereſting by the languor 
of her eyes, and the ſoft melancholy that was 


viſible in her countenance ; and had the choſe 


to have exerted her power, ſhe wauld have 
rivalled younger beauties, and had a crowd 


of lovers ſighing at her feet. But a thopght 


of that kind never entered her mind. She 


ſeldom, even in winter, went to town; but 


when her preſence made it neceſſary there, 
the only ſtaid a fem days. She at ſuch times 


viſited her former acquaintange, hut was on 


an intimate footing with none ; and though ſhe 
did not ſcem to avoid ſociety or amuſements, 
the never ſought them. When in company, 


the ſpoke very little, and her dreſs, although 
faſhionable and elegant, was remarkable for 
NM 4 ; is 
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its plainneſs. She endeavoured to conceal 
the talents and learning ſhe was miſtreſs of, 
as much as ſhe could without affectation; 


and cheerful converſation, or even witty re- 


marks, hardly ever excited a ſmile, much leſs 
a laugh from her. Her only ſociety in the 
country was an old diſbanded officer, who was 
an intimate friend of her father's, who had 
left him a penſion for life, and a Baroneſs de 
IL, an elderly widow lady, whoſe indigent 
_ circumſtances induced the Counteſs to deſire 
ſhe would live with her as a companion. 
Every perſon was ſurpriſed that ſuch a young 
and handſome woman, who had juſt got rid 
of a tyrannical and diſagreeable huſband, 
could bury herſelf alive in the manner ſhe 
did. A number of invitations was ſent her, 
and parties of pleaſure projected by the neigh- 
bouring gentry to amuſe her. She accepted 
| ſome, but politely declined as many as ſhe 
could without giving offence. The Counteſs 
lived in the recluſe manner juſt deſcribed 


near a year and a half; about the beginning 


of the ſecond ſummer, ſhe informed her ac- 
quaintance, that her phyſician had adviſed 
. her 
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her to drink the waters of Spa, and uſe the- 
warm baths of Aix-la-Chapelle for the reco- 
very of her health, and that ſhe propoſed 
ſpending ſome months at thoſe places. Every 
one approved of her intention, and hoped 
the gaiety ſhe would be obliged to engage in 
there, would remove her lowneſs of ſpirits, 
which ſeemed to be her only complaint. She 
ſet cut, accompanied by the Baronels, as ſocn 
as the neceſſary preparations were made, and 
intended, as ſhe tald her acquaintance 
when ſhe took leave of them, to return in 
three or four months. At the exniration of 
that time, the Baroneſs wrote to one of her 
friends, that ſhe ſhould not have the plraſure 
of ſeeing her ſo ſoon as ſhe expected when 
ſhe left her, for the Counteſs had been ad- 
viſed by different phyſicians to try a change of f 
air, and uſe a great deal of exerciſe, and 
knowing, if ſhe returned home, ſhe would re- 
ſume her uſual ſedentary manner of living, 
ſhe had adviſed her to travel through difler- 
ent parts of Germany, which ſhe, with much 
_ perſuaſion, had at laſt conſented to do, and 
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at the different towns they paſſed through, 
and ſpend the winter at Hamburgh. But the 
following fpring every perſon was ſurpriſed at 
the Baroneſs's returning alone, and the an- 
ſwer ſhe gave to every one, who enquired 
the reaſon of it, was as follows: „ It was 
an unaccountable whim of the Counteſs's,” 
ſaid ſhe ; © every thing was prepared for our 
return, when an Engliſh lady, whoſe acquaint- 
ance ſhe made at Spa, arrived at Hamburgh, 
and perſuaded her to go with her to England, 
and paſs a ſummer at Bath, and a winter in 
London. She did all in her power to pre- 
vail on me to accompany her, but my un- 
conquerable averſion to the ſea prevented 
me.” As there was nothing extraordinary 
or improbable in this account, it did not ex- 
cite the leaſt wonder. The Counteſs wrote 
but ſeldom, and her letters were always en- 
Cloſed to the Baroneſs, to whom ſhe defired 
the anſwers might be ſent. But the corre- 
ſpondence ſoon dropped entirely, and the loſs 
of a perſon who neither propagated ſcandal 
at their tea-tables, danced at their balls, nor 
played at their aſſemblies, was hardly re- 

| carded ; 
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garded]; and in a very little time ſhe was nei- 
ther thought of, nor ſpoken about. 

The Count returned from his travels with 
the determination to ſettle in his native coun- 
try, about the time that the Counteſs was 
beginning to ſink into oblivion. The ac- 
counts he received from home, particularly 
that of the worthleſs Murden's death, (an 
apoplectic fit having ridded the world of that 
monſter) obliged him to return home ſome 
months ſooner than he intended. 

That exerciſe and change of climate had 
proved of great ſervice to the Count's health 
both of body and mind, was too viſible to 
be doubted; but although he had in a great 
meaſure got rid of that depreſſion of ſpirits, 
apathy, and diſcontent, that had formerly 
rendered life a burden to him, his tour 
had not afforded him the pleaſure, nor 
had he reaped all the advantages from it he 
vainly expected; for peace and content were 
ſtill ſtrangers to his mind, and happineſs had 
eluded his purſuit. Nor had the enjoyments 
of ſenſe afforded him the gratifications they 
formerly did; for his mind continually ſug-. 


5 geſted 
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geſted compariſons between the paſt and the 
preſent, in a manner by no means favourable 
to the latter; for the thought of their being 
venal pleaſures, and that the favours beauty 
granted, could be purchaſed by any other 
as well as himſelf, made them diſguſting as 
well as infipid. He had ſtudied n ture in its 
greateſt ſimplicity and moſt exalted majeſty 
upon the mountains of Switzerland, Veſu— 
vius, Cenis, and Etna, the gulph of Venice, 
the harbour of Naples, and the Islands 
in the Mediterranean; but how differ- 
ent were the ſenſations the ſight of thoſe 
wonders of nature occaſioned, to the ecſtatic 
rapture he felt when he firſt beheld them, 
and he frequently accufed himſelf of inſen- 
ſibility, for being able to view ſuch ſublime 
beauties with coldneſs and indifference; and 
the Count with the inſtability common to hu- 
man nature, who, when he was ſettled, fancied 
nothing could equal the pleaſure of being free 
and at liberty to act without reſtraint, was no 
ſooner in poſſeſſion of what he then thought 
che greateſt bleſſing, than he ſighed for the 
eaſe and quiet of a dom:ftic life, and he was 
as 
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es impatient to return home, as he was before 
to leave it. But when there, ſome uncx- 
pected diſcoveries, and buſineſs of a diſagree- 
able nature, ſo much employed his time and 
thoughts, that it was impoſſible for him to 
enjoy the repoſe he wiſhed ; for he found kis 
affairs in a ſtate of chaos and confuſion that 
made him tremble. His tenants were op- 
preſſed and poor, and inſtead of finding large 
ſums of ready money as he expected, he was 
involved in debt; no regular account kept; 
and the orders he had given and ſent, miſcon- 
ſtrued or diſregarded. It was impoſſible to 
conceal any thing from him; for his eyes were 
opened, and he ſeemed like one who had long 
been blind, and was ſuddenly reſtored to ſight. 
Murden was accuſed as the cauſe of every 
thing that had happened amiſs ; and although 
the Count at firſt doubted the poſſibility of 
his, being ſo, yet inconteſtible witneſſes, and 
ſome written proofs, aſſured him of the rruth 
of the accuſation, and he ſhuddered as often 
as the reflection darted acroſs his mind, that 
he had ſet a wolf to guard his ſheep, and 
nouriſhed a ſerpent in his boſom, 
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Harton had ſeveral times ſince his return 
made the moſt particular enquiries about his 
late wife; and the account of her ſorrow, her 
retired manner of living, and declining health, 
did not ſeem to be indifferent to him; but 
her being abſent ſo long was what he could 
not account for. Gone to Hamburgh !” 
would he ſometimes mutter between his teeth, 
ce to Hamburgh—and from thence to Eng- 
land !—aſtomiſhing Ito England !—Nelſon 
went to England !—Is it poſſible that 
But the reaſon of his leaving his ſpeech un- 

_ finiſhed, as well as what he thought, is not 
difficult to gueſs ; but that he was the firſt, 
and indeed the only one who entertained a 
ſuſpicion of that nature, is a proof how in- 
curable deep-rooted jealouſy is. His eyes 
were often fixed with a melancholy kind of 
_ pleaſure upon the Counteſs s picture that hung 
in his dreſſing- room, and once he was heard 
to pronounce theſe words, which ſeemed to 
eſcape his lips without his intention Per- 
haps I treated her too harſhly !'' His friends 
ſuppoſed he would marry again ; but when it 


was mentioned to him, his uſual reply was, 


that 
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that he never ſhould, and-that it was his in- 


tention for the future to live for himſelf, 
and his children. 


His children indeed ſeemed to engroſs the 


greateſt parts of his thoughts ; he frequently 


talked about them, and always mentioned 


them in terms of the warmeſt affection. It 
was his intention to fetch them from Berlin 
| himſelf, as ſoon as a new wing, that he was 


building to Harton-Caſtle (which was ſtill 


his favourite reſidence) was finiſhed; which 
he expected would be in about ſeven or eight 
months. But an unexpected event obliged 
him to alter his plan. 
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' CHAP. X. 


Oxe of the conditions that Harton made 
when he entruſted his children to Madame 
de Vernon's care, was, that ſhe ſhould write 
him a circumſtantial account of every thing 
that related to them once a month. She 
had hitherto conſcientiouſly fulfilled her pro- 
miſe, for her letters were always dated the 
firſt of the month, and the contents of them 
had always proved of a ſatisfactory and plea- 
ſing nature. The children had enjoyed unin- 
terrupted health; had not met with any ac- 
cident; the goodneſs of their diſpoſitions 
was commended ; and the progreſs they made 
in the learning their tender years allowed, was 

| alwavs 
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always mentioned in terms that were calcu- 


lated to give pleaſure to an affectionate pa- 
rent. She likewiſe informed him, that after 
having changed their governeſs two or three 


times, ſhe had at laſt been fortunate enough 
to find one exactly to her wiſh ; ſhe was a 


native of Alſace; her name Laborde; a wo- 
man of ſenſe and abilities; and at the ſame 


time diſintereſted, affable, and in every reſpect 


ſuited to the taſk ſhe had undertaken; and 


ſne aſſured the Count that the great improve- 
ments his children had made the laſt year 
were entirely owing to her, for ſhe was not 


only perfect miſtreſs of ſeveral languages, but 
had read a great deal, and had particularly 


applied herſelf to the difficult ſtudy of edu- 


cation for ſeveral years, Madame de Vernon 
concluded with aſſuring the Count, that ſhe 
had no doubt of his being ſatisfied with the 
improvements his children had made, and 
hoped the time was not very diſtant, when ſhe 
and they ſhould have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
+" --:- 
Theſe aſſurances, although he believed the 


virtues and talents of Madame Laborde 
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_ were a little exaggerated by her partial friend, 
gave him much pleaſure. But the, account 
a following letter contained was as unexpect- 
ed as painful; it concluded with theſe words: 
The children are all indiſpoſed, they have 
complained theſe two or three days; but I 
hope it will not be of any conſequence. I 
however ſent for Doctor R#**, who is the 
ableſt phyſician we have; he thinks the com- 
plaint nothing but colds attended with a light 
fever. But ſhould they be worſe, or the ill- 
neſs prove a ſerious one, you may depend on 
my writing to you again by the next poſt; 
and your not receiving a letter from me, will 
be a ſign that their indiſpoſition is removed.“ 
It will eaſily be imagined with how much 
impatience the Count waited for the return of 
the poſt ; he ſent a ſervant to the office to wait 
for its arrival, and was relieved from a load 
of uneaſineſs by his returning without a letter; 
and as none arrived the next week, his fears 
abated, and thinking the danger happily over, 
he ſet out to an eſtate he had in Sileſia, where 
ſome buſineſs made his preſence neceſſary; 
but he left orders that if any letters came 
from 
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from Berlin, they ſhould be ſent after him 


with the greateſt expedition. A few leagues 
from the place he was going to, he was over- 
taken by one of his ſervants, who gave him 
a letter. The Count broke the ſeal with a 


trembling hand, and one may judge, but 
cannot deſcribe what his feelings were, whilſt 


he read the following accout:—“ All the 


children had the ſmall-pox, and the diſtemper 
was of the moſt malignant kind the reco- 
very of either of them was doubtful, his ſon's 
more ſo than the others the doors gave 


but little hope the next day would prove 
deciſive, but the ſymptoms were ſo very un- 


favourable, that death was more probable than 


life. —She had forbore writing to him ſooner 
to prevent his feeling the horrors of ſuſpenſe; 


ſhe had hoped from day to day that the diſor- 


der would take a favourable turn, but inſtead 
of its doing ſo, appearances became more and 
more alarming, and very little hope remain- 


ed. None but a parent can feel what Har- 
ton did at that moment, and his anxiety and 


deſpair knew no bounds. His firſt thought 
was, © let me haſten to ſee the darlings of my 
| -N 2 heart 
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heart once more, before they are matched 
from me for ever.” But it was ſoon chaſed by 
the impoſſibility there ſeemed of his doing 
ſo. © Alas!“ ſaid he, * this letter was writ- 
ten a week ago—they are dead and buried by 
this time,—but I will go,” and he ſhuddered 
as he ſpoke, I neglected them when living, 
but I muſt ſce the remains of all that was 
dear to me in this world, even if I have their 
tomb opened to do ſo.” He ordered his 
groom to haſtenas much as poſſible to the next 
town, and have freſh poſt-horſes ready by the 
time he arrived; and he purſued his journey 
with ſuch ſpeed, day and night, that he arri- 
ved at Berlin towards -the evening of the 
fourth day after he received the letter. 
But his perturbation became more violent 
the nearer he approached the town, and in- 
creaſed every moment till the carriage ſtopped 
at Madame de Vernon's door. He jumped 
out of it, and ran, or rather flew up the ſteps 
to aſcertain the truth of his apprehenſions as 
ſoon as poſſible. The ſervant that opened 
the door; ſtared at the wildneſs of his 
looks, and fancied him a perſon deprived of 
| reaſon. 
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reaſon. Are any of my children living?“ 
fſaid he, and he ruſbed paſt him without 
waiting for an anſwer, and opening the firſt 
door he came to, went into the room. There 
was no perſon in it, but hearing ſome voices 
proceed from an inner apartment, he hurried 
into it, and found ſeveral females at work, 
and a little girl with a face as red as ſcarlet 
ſitting at a table that was covered with toys. 
« That is Caroline!“ ſaid he, claſping his 
hands, thank God I have not loſt all my 
children!“ He caught the child in his arms, 
preſſed her to his boſom, and almoſt ſmother- 
ed her with kiſſes, without paying any atten- 
tion to the terror of the maids, or the cries 
of the affrighred child, © Don't you know 
me, Caroline?“ faid he, again kiſſing her, 
« have you entirely forgotten your father?“ 
Bot recollecting at laſt that ſhe was not his 
only child, he ſet her down, and looked ti- 
midly about the room. 
At that moment a door opened on the 
other ſide of it, and Madame de Vernon 
entered; ſhe had heard the noiſe in her dreſ- 
ſing-room, and came to fee what was the 
Wy: matter, 
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matter. She immediately recollected the 
Count, and the ſight of him, although un- 
expected at that moment, did not ſurpriſe 
her; © Is it you, Count Harton ?”” ſaid ſhe, 
ce I am very glad to ſee you. Do you know 


your fate ?—for you cannot have received 
my laſt letter.” 


« I know nothing but what I ſce—that I at 
leaſt have not loſt all my children.” 

You have loſt none of them—they are 
all alive.“ . 
All! all! and my ſon 

ce Is living. And although he is till ill, 
he has been pronounced out of danger theſe 
four days.” 


e Where is he obere is he ?—pray lead 
me to him?“ 


« You muſt have a little patience, Count, 
and recover yourſelf before you ſee him; for 
at preſent your exceſs of joy would not only 
frighten the child, but might injure your own 


health. Beſides he is aſleep, and it would be 


cruel to wake him. Nor can I take you in- 

to the room, where his bed ſtands, withou 

ſome Preparation, and informing you of 
ſomething 
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ſomething that I am certain will be both 
intereſting and painful to you—But Eliza is 
in my dreſſing-room; come with me—you 
may ſee her immediately.“ 
He followed her, and the former ſcene was 
renewed with very little variation. As ſoon 
as the firſt tranſports of joy were a little 
abated, he aſked Madame de Vernon a thou- 
ſand queſtions about the children, with a ve- 
locity that frequently made it impoſſible for 
her to anſwer them. Nor did he find her re- 
plies ſatisfactory, for he wiſhed to know every 
particular circumſtance, and to have them 
related with the ſame quickneſs as he aſked 
them: for pain, pleaſure, curioſity, grati- 
tude, fear, and pity alternately filled his mind, 
and it was impoſlible to ſay which of thoſe 
feelings predominated in it. He at times 
doubted the reality of his happineſs, and he 
repeated the queſtions, „“ Is my fon alive? 
—1s he really aſleep ?—is he out of danger?“ Ui 
at leaſt ten times; kiſſed Madame de Ver- | 1 
non's hand when ſhe replied in the affirma- 
tive, and looked at her the moment after as 
if he doubted the truth of her aſſertion. It 
MC +: Wi 
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vas ſome time before his peninded ſpirits 
were ſufficiently calmed to allow him to liſten 
with attention to her account of the children's 
danger, her uneaſineſs, and the trouble and 
confuſion that had reigned in the family for 
the laſt fortnight. She informed him that 
the phyſicians (for three attended them) had 
at times thought all the children in danger, 
but of the boy's recovery they did not en- 
tertain the leaſt hope; that ſhe herſelf had 


ſeveral times thought him dying, and that his 


being ſtill alive might be regarded as little 
leſs than a miracle, which, next to God, was 
certainly owing to Madame Laborde's care. 
For ſne had nurſed and attended him, and 
indeed all the children, with a tenderneſs that 
ſurpaſſed belief; for had they been her own 
ſhe could not have done more for them, 
than ſne had for his. She had ſet up eight 
nights ſucceſſively, without complaining of 
fatigue , had carried them about in her arms 
for hours together; had lulled them to ſleep 
in her lap; uſed numberleſs arts to prevail 
on them to take their medicine, which they 
refuſed from every other hand; had perform 

ed 
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ed the moſt diſguſting offices for them with 
pleaſure, and unwearied attention, -and that 
Doctor R** had often looked at her with 
wonder, and faid, © If all my patients had as 
good nurſes as you are, Madame Laborde, 

1] believe nine out of ten would recover.“ 
ce But where is that amiable woman?“ ſaid 
the Count, wiping away the tears that had 
ſtarted into his eyes during Madame de Ver- 
non's relation, © Do call her that I may aſ- 
ſure her of my gratitude for her unmerited 
goodneſs to me and my children, or,” ſtart- 
ing from his chair, © pray lead me to her.” 
« Tt muſt be the latter,” replied Madame de 
Vernon, © but before I do fo, I muſt inform 
you of ſome more particulars which will in- 
creaſe your wonder and admiration, but at 
the ſame time wound your ſuſceptible heart : 
your children are all ſaved; but death ſeems 
determined to have a victim, and that victim 
is no other than the good, the amiable La- 
 borde !—For God's ſake, ſpare your aſto- 
nichment, Count, till I have finiſhed my rela- 
tion. During the time that ſhe attended your 
children with ſuch unremitting care, the 
„ thought 
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thought of her not having had that cruel dif. 
order herſelf never occurred to me, or any 
one elſe ; for neither her words nor manner 
betrayed the leaſt fear or care of herſelf. 
The children, as I ſaid before, were never fo 
eaſy as when they were in her arms, and Fre- 
derick in particular often reſted his face cover- 
cd vith the infection upon her cheek or boſom 
for hours together, which ſhe not only en- 
dured, but even ſeemed to receive pleaſure 
when he did ſo. Four days ago, about an 
hour after your ſon was pronounced out of 
danger, ſhe was ſeized with a fainting fit as 
the was ſtanding by his bed-ſide, and fell 
lifeleſs upon the floor. She ſoon recovered, 
but judge of my aſtoniſhment, when I heard 
her ſay, I believe I am ſeized with the 
ſmall- pox, for J have not had it.” She has been 
confined to her bed ever ſince ;—at firſt 
Doctor R* thought theſymptoms favourable, 
but he ſhook his head yeſterday, and about 
two hours ago he aſſured me ſhe was in very 
great danger; for the eruption which began 
to appear, has ſuddenly ſtruck in. If nature 
has ſtrength enough to throw it out again, ſhe 
: Bets _ 
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may be ſaved, but weakened as ſhe is, he is 
very doubtful of that being the caſe. She 
is aſleep at preſent, and as I believe this 
ſleep will prove a criſis, I wait for her wak- 
ing with the moſt anxious impatience : and 
J am certain you will excuſe me for not 
leading you to your ſon ſooner, when I tell 
you that his bed is in her room; for ſhe par- 
ticularly deſired not to be ſeparated from 
him, nor is ſhe ever ſo eaſy as when he is 
near her,” 
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Mapane de Vernon ſtopped, for her | 
tears prevented her proceeding, and Harton's 
joy was greatly damped; for gratitude and 
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CHAP. XI. 


ſorrow were the only ſenſations his mind was 


capable of feeling at that time. Nor were 


they leſſened by the perſon, whoſe life was 
in danger, being perſonally unknown to him, 
nor by the lowneſs of her extraction, which 
often inclines perſons of exalted rank to think, 


in caſes of a ſimilar kind, that it is but a ſer- 


vant, and one more or leſs in the world is of 
no great conſequence ;—but the obligations 
he was under to Madame Laborde were too 
recent, the commendations beſtowed on her 
by Madame de Vernon too great, and the 

_ tranſition 
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tranſition from joy to ſorrow too ſudden, not 
to operate violently on Harton's naturally 
humane heart. He looked mournfully at his 
daughters; the eldeſt wept, and ſaid ſhe 
would be ſick again with all her heart, if ſhe 
could cure her dear Madame Laborde. 


Harton folded her in his arms, and kiſſed her, 


and deſired Madame de Vernon to aſſure 
Doctor R*X#, that if he ſaved her life, his gra- 
titude ſhould be boundleſs. A ſervant at 


that moment entered the room, and informed 
her miſtreſs that Madame Laborde had juſt 


awakened in a violent tremor. Madame de 
Vernon hurried to her; and the Count, with- 


out enquiring if he might, or if his doing ſo 
was proper, followed her, holding a hand of 


each of his daughters in his. 

The patient raiſed herſelf up a little in her 
bed when ſhe ſaw Madame de Vernon, who 
was juſt going to inform her of the Count's 
arrival when he entered the room. She im- 
mediately ſaw him,—ſtarted—-trembled—and 
faintly articulated, © Am I awake, or do [ 
dream ? for God's ſake tell me who 1s that 
I ſee!” „ And for God's ſake,” exclaimed 
L the 
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the Count at the ſame moment, © whoſe voice 
is that I hear? Statira ! Statira! is it you?“ 
She was ſilent, gaſped for breath, and her 
head ſunk upon the pillow. © Help! help! 
ſhe is dying!” ſcreamed the ſervants 
who attended, and were raiſing her up, 

whilſt Madame de Vernon was ſpeaking to 
her. Harton had let go his children's hands 
as ſoon as he heard her voice, and puſhing 
away the perſon that ſtood neareſt him, he 
leant over the bed, and claſped his Statira in 
his arms, without attending to the noiſe the 
ſurrounding perſons made. © Statira! Statira !”?_ 
ſaid he, © I conjure you by all that is ſacred, 
ſay, if the voice I juſt heard was your's ?— 
fay, are you my Statira?—is this the place 
where we«meet again?—is it you who ſaved 
my children's lives ?—Anſwer! Oh! anſwer 
me; remove my doubts, and adminiſter ſome 
comfort to my deſpairing mind!“ Her ſink- 
ing ſpirits revived at that moment, and raiſing 
herſelf up again, and fixing her eyes on the 
Count, ſaid, „I am Statira! thoſe children's 
mother, and was your wife. Forgive me, 
Count, for intruding myſelf where the laws 
forbid, 
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forbid, but where Nature called me, and its 
voice was too powerful for me to reſiſt! and 
hope my innocent deceit has not been en- 
tirely uſeleſs, for I did all in my power to form 
your daughters“ minds as much as their tender 
ages would admit, and to ſave your ſon's life; 
let him be my advocate if you are offended 
at it. 5 
19 80 Offended I offended Oh! where 
ſhall I find words to expreſs the admiration 1 
feel the admiration you deſerve!” 
ee I neither deſerve, nor require admirati- 
on, for J did nothing but my duty. I now. 
with pleaſure reſign my children into your 
hands, and rejoice that my race is run—my 
ſorrows ended. According to all appear- 
ances I have but a few moments to live, 
and let me make ule of them to aſſure you, 
In the moſt ſolemn manner, that I never was 
guilty of the crime I was accuſed of. You 
will find a written declaration of my inno- 
cence addreſſed to you among my papers; 
ſurely the words of a dying perſon may 
be truſted; they ſeldom utter a premeditated 
falſe hood!“ | 
| The 
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| Thedeliberation and energy with which ſhe 
pronounced theſe words, did not ſeem to 


proceed from the lips of a dying perſon. 


But it was like the laſt blaze of an expiring 
flame; for as ſoon as ſhe had uttered them, her 
ſtrength and ſpeech forſook her, and ſhe fell 
ſenſeleſs upon the pillow; large drops of 


cold ſweat ran down her forehead, and the 
agonies of death, ſo ſhocking to the behold- 
ers, although but little felt by the dying 
perſon, convulſed her whole frame, 

To deſcribe the ſurpriſe the foregoing 


ſcene occaſioned Madame de Vernon, or 
Harton's feelings on the conviction of her 
| Innocence, and the conſciouſneſs of his un- 
juſtifiable conduct, the cries of the chil- 
dren and attendants, and the means that were 


tried a long time in vain, to recover the pa- 
tient, 1s impoſſible ; for the room exhibired a 


ſcene of confuſion that exceeds deſcription ; 


meſſenger was ſent after meſſenger, to fetch the 
Doctor ; he came at laſt, and was informed, 
in as conciſe a manner as poſſible, of what 
had juſt happened. Harton affured him 


| that half his fortune ſhould be his if he could 


ſave. 
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ſave her 1. Doctor R** felt her pull, and 
ſaid, “ Nature may have reſources that I am 
unacquainted with, but it is not in the power 


of medicine to help her, and why ſhould I flat- 


ter you with vain hopes? I have not the leaſt 
idea of her recovery. It is poſſible that ſne 


may revive again for a few minutes, but I 


own I ſhould think her living till to-morrow = 


morning a miracle.” 

But it was one that did not happen. The 
Counteſs remained in a ſtare of inſenſibility 
near three hours, and every moment was ex- 
| pected would be her laſt. But the convul- 


ſive motion abated, and ſhe lay quiet for 


ſome time as if in a doze, from which ſhe 
awaked ſcemingly refreſhed. She opened her 


eyes, and firſt fixed them on her daughter, 


who was kneeling at her bed-ſide, and then 
on her huſband, who, in the agony of deſpair, 


had thrown himſelf upon the ground, and hid 
his face in the bed-clothes. He ſtarted up 


when he heard her move, and claſping his 
hands, ſaid, „ Live! Oh! live, Statira ! 


the whole ſtudy of my life ſhall be to make 


you all the amends 1 in my power kor my cri- 
O 5 minal 
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minal conduct towards you !” The Counteſs 
ſmiled, and holding out her hand to him, ſaid 
in broken accents, © Live !—no—lI wiſh to 
die !—my wiſh—is granted die happy !— 


my children, —where—are they? They 


were lifted upon the bed; ſhe kiſſed them, and 


then continued, © God bleſs you !—once 
more—to—call you mine —in—in your— 
father's preſence, —was— my only wiſn and 


frequent prayer. It is granted! — Father 


of mercy I thank thee for it !'—< And 


do you forgive me, Statira ?” ſaid the Count; 
ec can you pardon your repentant and wretched 


huſband ?““ I forgave—you—long ago,— 
I—now—repeat the —aſſurance—of it,—pi- 


tied and loyed—you.” The Count kiſſed 
the laſt words from her quivering lips, and a 


flood of tears, the firſt he had ſhed, guſhed 
from his eyes, and fell upon her cheek. At 


that moment, her ſpirit fled, ſhe gave a deep 
ſigh—and was no more. Fo 


Every attempt to recover her was repeated, 
but they all proved vain; and Harton, who 


continued to hold her in his arms, and declar- 
ed ſhe was not dead, was with difficulty pre- 


vailed 
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voailed on to leave the room, or, to ſpeak more 


properly, forced from it. Oh! my God!“ 


would he frequently exclaim, „ why did I 
not come ſome weeks ago ?—why juſt to day? 
Perhaps the ſight of me haſtened or occa- 


ſioned her death. I was the happieſt of men 


Chad the beſt of wives, whom I not only 
tormented and rejected, but have even mur- 
dered.” The greateſt part of the night was 

ſpent in moans and lamentations of the like 

nature, and Madame de Vernon, who was 
| herſelf extremely afflicted, could not com- 
tort, —ſhe could only weep with him. 


The Count's loſs was certain, but the cir- 
cumſtances attending it were ſtill a myſtery to 


him; for Madame de Vernon could give 
him no other account than that her letters 
contained but as the Counteſs had intorm- 
ed him that he would find a written 


explanation among her papers, it was his 


firſt buſineſs the next morning to look for it. 
As ſoon as he opened her writing-defk, he 
found a large packet directed ro him. He 
haſtily opened it; it contained her will, and 
a long letter, which, as appeared by the date, 

| 92 | was 
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was begun the day that the children's illneſs 
was known to be the ſmall-pox, and con- 
cluded the laſt night ſhe ſat up with her ſon; 
which was a freſh proof that ſhe foreſaw her 
approaching illneſs and death. The letter 
contained a juſtification of her conduct, and 
the ſame proofs of her innocence that had, 
alas! been fo often diſregarded, as well as 
a ſhort account of the methods ſhe had ta- 
| ken to ſecure the ſucceſs of the plan ſhe had 
| deviſed and happily executed, which ſhe 
ſolemnly declared was neither ſuggeſted by 
a ſudden thought, nor the with to be admired, 
nor to excite wonder ſhould it ever be diſco- 
vered]; but by real maternal affection, and the 
deſire of being near her children. The firſt idea 
of it occurred to her the day ſhe was ſeparated 
from her daughter, and their being ſent to 
Berlin, a town ſhe had never been in, and to 
a family where the was unknown, ſtrengthened 
her reſolution, and determined her to put it 
into execution; and from that time it was 
the only object that employed her thoughts. 
To prevent the children's recolleCting her, ſhe 
had endured the ſevere mortification of not 
4 | ſeeing | 
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ſeeing them for two years, as ſhe ſuppoſed 
that time, and the change that ſorrow had 
occaſioned, her having dyed her light brown 
bair black, and the entire alteration of her 
dreſs, would effectually prevent their remem- 
bering her. But although the Baroneſs de 
L** had procured her a recommendation to 


Madame de Vernon, ſhe had met many dif- : 


ficulties before ſhe was engaged as governeſs. 
She had been rejected twice, and if the third 
trial had not ſucceeded, ſhe had formed the 
reſolution of truſting that lady with her ſecret. 

She was, however, fortunate enough to be en- 

gaged without doing ſo, and ſhe declared that 
ſhe felt happier at that moment than ſhe had 
ever done in herlife. The children did not 
know her, and during the year ſhe had lived 

with them, ſhe had only ſeen two of her for- 
mer acquaintance, and they did not ſeem to 
have the ſlighteſt knowledge of her. But 
as there was nothing ſhe ſo much dreaded as 
being diſcovered, ſhe had lived as retired as 
poſſible, had made no acquaintance, and when 
Madame de Vernon had company, ſhe had 
always deſired ſhe would excuſe her appearing 
| with 
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with the children, which ſhe, without enquiring 
her motives, had kindly conſented to. But ſhe 

owned theſe precautions, as well as the care 
| ſhe took in every other reſpect, would not 
have been ſufficient to conceal her ſo entirely, 
if Providence had not aſſiſted her endeavours, 
which was a bleſſing ſhe ſhould always ac- 
knowledge with gratitude to the lateſt hour of 


her life. But ſhe confeſſed the enemy ſhe 


| had the greateſt reaſon to fear, was her own 
heart; for that had often been on the point of 
playing the traitor, She concluded with the 
aſſurance, that it was her intention to conti- 
nue to act her preſent part till the Count ſent 
for his children, and then to diſcover herſelf 
to Madame de Vernon; and as ſhe was con- 
vinced of the ſincerity of her friendſhip, to 
try, if, through her meditation, ſhe could 
be happy enough to effect a reconciliation. 
with her huſband, which ſhe had always 
ardently wiſhed for. The Baroneſs de L** 
was the only perſon that was informed of the 
ſecret; ſhe had at firſt diſſuaded her from 
engaging in a ſcheme that ſhe thought it im- 
poſſible for her to perſevere in, but finding 
| her 
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ber reſolution fixed, ſhe had done all in her 


power to aſſiſt her, and had indeed been of 
great ſervice to her. The promiſe of a large 
ſum of money at the termination of the affair 
had ſealed her lips, and ſhe deſired if the 
Count received this letter, which would only 
be in caſe of her death, that the ſum men- 


tioned might be regarded as a legacy. 
Every thing that was before dark and myſ- 
terious was cleared up; and the aſtoniſhed. 


Count did not know which of his wife's ac- 
tions deſerved the moſt admiration; for her 


reſolution, the prudence of the meaſures ſhe 


had adopted, and her perſeverance in the 


painful and difficult talk, : appeared alike * 


wonderful to him, and he equally lamented 


his former deluſion and his preſent loſs. 
The information, that the Counteſs's re- 
mains were interred in the moſt pompous 
manner, a magnificent monument erected 
to her memory, that double the ſum ſhe had 
bequeathed to her friend was given her, and 
every other article of her will punctually 
fulfilled, may appear trifling to my readers; 


but that ſhe continued to live in her huſband's 


O 4 memory, 


memory, that he always pronounced ber 
name with a ſacred kind of veneration to the 
lateſt hour of his life, that the tears often 


ſtarted into his cyes when he ſaw his children, 
and that he would frequently exclaim, ben 
he looked at his ſon, «© Why! Oh why ! 
was your life purchaſed with your mother's ?” 
are convincing proofs of the ſincerity of his 


ſorrow, and the poignancy of his regrets, for 
the loſs of her, whoſe worth he did not know 
how to eſtimate whilſt living. 
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